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CHAPTER XIV. 


Mrs. Dovetas retired to her room 
after dinner in a very tearful mood. She 
had made a great effort and she had 
not been successful, and all her hopes 
which had been gradually built up 
into a palace of delight came tumbling 
down about her ears. The only com- 
fort she could feel now was in the 
source of her chief troubles. ‘“ Ye 
may say what you like to me,” she cried 
as Kirsteen helped her to take off her 
cap and arrange herself comfortably 
upon her bed, “but your father will 
never put up with it. It would have 
been more natural in ye, Kirsteen, if 
ye had yielded to your mother, for well 
I wot ye'll have to yield to him, 
whether ye like it or no.” 

“Oh, mother, I think ye might un- 
derstand,’ Kirsteen said. 

“Understand! it’s easy enough to 
understand. Ye’ve got a silly notion 
in your head that ye cannot mairry an 
old man. Better than you have done 
it before ye, and it would be a bless- 
ing to all your family, and maybe help 
me to live to see some of my boys 
come back. But na, ye will never 
think of that, of nothing but your 
own pleasure. And you'll see what 
your father will say to you,” said Mrs. 
Douglas, with a vindictive satisfaction, 
while Kirsteen drew the coverlet over 
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her and arranged the pillow for her 
head. 
“Are ye comfortable, mother?” + 
- “Oh, ay, as much as I can be, so 
little considered as I am. Ye need 
not wait. Put my stick within my 
reach, I'll chap upon the floor if I 
want ye, or ye can send Mary if it’s 
too much trouble,” the angry mother 
said. She had been very tender up to 
this point, very anxious to show how 
entirely it was for everybody’s advan- 
tage that this step should be taken. 
But to spend your strength thus upon 
an unconvinced and unyielding child 
is hard to bear, and Mrs. Douglas’s 
disappointment had turned to wrath. 
“Oh, mother,” Kirsteen said with an- 
guish, but the remonstrance met with 
no reply except a fretful “Go away!” 
She went down stairs very slowly and 
reluctantly to the parlour where Mary 
sat at the household mending, in all 
the placid superiority of one who is at 
peace with the world. She had re- 
jected no one’s advice. She had not 
crossed her father or her mother, or dis- 
appointed her family. When Kirsteen 
sat down and took her work, Mary 
looked at her, and gave utterance to a 
faint “tshish, tshish” of mild anim- 
adversion, but for some time nothing 
was said. When the silence was broken 
it was by a question from Mary, “ Ye’ll 
not be expecting Glendochart to-day?” 
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“ Me expecting him? I never ex- 
pected him! He just came of his own 
will,” Kirsteen cried, moved in her 
anger and wretchedness to a few hasty 
tears. 

“Well, well, I’m saying nothing ; 
but I suppose he’s not expected, if 
that’s the right way.” 

“T know nothing about it,” said 
Kirsteen : which indeed was not quite 
true, 

“Tt was just to tell Marg’ret she 
need take no extra trouble about the 
scones, It’s been a great expense a 
visitor like that, especially when it 
comes to nothing: often to his dinner, 
and still oftener to his tea. And al- 
ways new scones to be made, and jam 
on the table, and the boys partaking 
freely : for how could I tell Jock and 
Jamie before a stranger, ‘It’s no 
for you.’ And all to come to noth- 
ing!” said Mary, holding up her 
hands. 

** What could it have come to ?” cried 
Kirsteen. “I think I will be just 
driven out of my senses between my 
mother and you.” 

“Poor mother,” said Mary. ‘She 
had just set her heart upon it. It would 
have been a grand change to her to 
go and visit ye. It would have done 
her health good, but there are some 
that never think on such things. I 
just wish it had been me that had got 
the chance.” 

“ And so do I, with all my heart,” 
cried Kirsteen, with a hot and angry 
blush. She felt however that there 
was something like a dishonesty, an 
irritating attempt to despoil her of 
something belonging to her in Mary’s 
wish. 

“T would have put myself in the 
background,” said Mary. “I would 
not have thought whether I liked it 
or not. I would just have taken the 
man however old he had been. I 
would have said, it will be fine for my 
mother and a good thing for Kirsteen 
and all the bairns ; and I would just 
have taken him and never said a 
word.” 

“That would have been pleasant for 
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him—that you should take him for the 
sake of the family.” 

“He would have been none the 
wiser,” said Mary composedly. “ There 
would have been no necessity to tell 
him. And he would never have found 
it out. They say men are very vain ; 
they just think ye are in love with 
them whether ye are or not. And I 
would have managed Glendochart fine. 
But it was not me that had the 
chance.” 

Kirsteen cast a gleam of mingled 
indignation and contempt at her sister, 
who went on diligently with her mend- 
ing while she gave vent to these senti- 
ments. Mary was fitting on a patch 
upon one of the boys’ undergarments, 
carefully laying it by the thread. Her 
mending was famed in the family ; no- 
body made repairs so neatly. She 
spoke very softly, never lifting her 
eyes from the work, which indeed re- 
quired all her attention. And there 
is a special power, especially for irrita- 
tion, in the words of wisdom that are 
thus addressed to one without any 
lifting of the eyes. 

* But that’s just the way of the 
world,” Mary said with a sigh. “The 
one that would do it, that would not 
think of herself, but just do it, is never 
the one that has it in her power. I’ve 
seen the same thing many a time. 
The wilful one that will please herself, 
it is her that folk seek—” 

Kirsteen’s heart swelled high with 
mortification and pain. If there 
was anything that she had desired in 
her visionary moods it had been to 
sacrifice herself, to do some great thing 
for her motber, to be the saving of 
little Jeanie. She had made many a 
plan how to do this, how to perform 
prodigies for them, to deliver them 
from dangers. In her dreams she had 
saved both from fire and flood, from 
the burning house which fancy 
sacrificed lightly to give her the 
chance of a piece of heroism, or from 
the roaring stream when it ran to its 
highest, cutting off Drumcarro, which 
was a thing that had happened once. 
And now the smooth and smiling Mary, 


























who would have thought of nobody in 
such a strait but herself, could reproach 
Kirsteen ! And it was a true reproach. 
Here was the way, with no need to 
set the house on fire, or flood the 
country : here was a deliverance to be 
accomplished, that was within her 
power, that she could do so easily with 
no trouble to any one save to him who 
was far away, who perhaps would 
never hear of it, who might have 
changed his mind and forgotten Kir- 
steen long before he heard of it. 
All the best part of her seemed to 
rise against Kirsteen, demanding of 
her this sacrifice. Oh, it was so 
easy to do it in your head, to make 
a sacrifice of everything when nothing 
was wanted!—but when the time 
came— 

And as if this was not enough, 
little Jeanie came running after Kir- 
steen when the poor girl escaped and 
wandered out again towards the linn 
in hope of a little soothing from 
Nature—Jeanie stole her hand into 
Kirsteen’s and rubbed her golden 
locks against her sister’s sleeve, 
“When ye go to Glendochart take 
me with you,” said Jeanie. “Oh, I 
would like to live in a grand house. I 
would like a powney to ride, and to 
play upon the harpsichord as my 
mother did when she was young. 
They say ye'll be very rich, Kirsteen, 
when you go with Glendochart.” 

“But I will never go with Glen- 
dochart !”’ Kirsteen cried. 

“Oh, will ye no? And why will 
ye no, Kirsteen? Will ye send 
him away? Oh, you could never 
be so cruel as to do that! Will 
he come here no more ?—and every- 
thing be just as it used to be? Oh, 
Kirsteen !” cried Jeanie, “ I wish you 
would marry Glendochart !—I would 
if it wasme. He is the kindest man 
in the whole world. He speaks to me 
as if he was—No, fathers are not kind 
like that. I like him, Kirsteen, I am 


awfu’ fond of him ; and so is Jock and 
Jamie—Oh, I wish ye would change 
your mind!” 

“But, Jeanie, ye would not wish 
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me to be meeserable, 
steen. 

‘‘No,” said Jeanie—but she added 
with youthful philosophy,“ you wouldna 
be meeserable when me and the rest 
were so happy. And it is us that will 
be meeserable if you send him away 
that has been so good to us all. And 
how would ye like that?” 

Jeanie’s small voice became al- 
most stern as she asked the question, 
“ How would ye like that?—to make 
all the rest meeserable—when the 
alternative was nothing more than 
being meeserable yourself?” Kirsteen 
had nothing to say against that logic. 
She told Jeanie to run to a certain 
drawer where she would find some 
oranges and share them with the boys. 
They were Glendochart’s oranges like 
everything pleasant in the house. 
And he was the kindest man in the 
world. And he would be miserable 
too as well as her mother and Jeanie 
and the laddies. Oh, poor Kirsteen, 
with all her best feelings turning 
traitors to her! would it not be far 
easier to consent and make them all 
happy, and just be miserable her- 
self ¢ 


cried poor Kir- 


But she was not to be left free even 
now. Before she had got to the side 
of the linn, to be deafened with the 
roar and drenched with the spray, 
which were the only things she could 
think of in which any solace was, 
Marg’ret coming round the back of 
the house interrupted her on her way. 
“Where are ye going, down by the 
linn to get your death of cold and 
maybe an accident into the bargain? 
You have nothing upon your head, 
and no gloves on your arms, and 
the grass is drookit. No, my bonny 
lamb, ye must not go there.” 

“Let me be, Marg’ret. What do I 
care! If I get my death it will be all 
the better; but I'll no get my death.” 

“Lord, save us, to hear her speak ! 
Ye’ll no get your death,—it’s just a 
figure of speech; but ye may get the 
cauld or a sair throat, or something 
that will settle on your chest, and 
that’s as bad. What for would ye go 
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and tempt Providence? Come into my 
bonny kitchen that is all redd up and 
like a new pin, and get a good warm.” 

“Neither warm nor cold is of any 
consequence to me,” said Kirsteen, 
“if folk would just leave me alone,” 

“ What's the maitter with my bonny 
doo? Many a time you've come to 
Marg’ret with your trouble and we’ve 
found a way out of it.” 

“I see no way out of it,” said Kir- 
steen. She had reached that point of 
young despair when comfort or conso- 
lation is an additional aggravation of 
the evil. She preferred to be told that 
everything was over, and that there 
was no hope. 

“Ye may tell me a’ the same,” said 
Marg’ret, putting her arm round her 
nursling, and drawing her close. “ It’s 
about auld Glendochart, that’s plain 
for all the world to see.”’ 

“You call him auld Glendochart,” 
cried Kirsteen, 

““ Weel, and what would I call him? 
He’s auld compared to the like of you. 
He’s no blate to come here with his 
grey pow and choose the best of the 
tlock. But dinna break your heart for 
that, Kirsteen. Ye must say to him 
that ye canna have him. He will 
take a telling. A man of that age he 
kens most things in this world. He 
will just mount his horse again, and 
ride away.” 

“It’s easy speaking,” cried Kir- 
steen, “ but it’s me that dare not say 
a word. For my father is just red- 
weed, and will have it, Marg’ret. 
And my mother, she wants it too. 
And all of them they are upon me 
because I cannot consent: for oh, I 
cannot consent !—whatever folk may 
think or say, it’s just this, that I 
cannot do it. I would sooner die.” 

“There is nobody that will force 
you,” said Marg’ret. “ Dinna lose 
heart, my bonny bairn. The laird 
himself is very fierce sometimes, but 
his bark is worse than his bite. Na, 


na, ye must just keep up your heart. 
Glendochart will soon see, he will let 
Things like that 
They're just 


nobody force ye. 
never come to pass noo 


a relic of the auld times. Maybe the 
auld Douglases that we hear so much 
about, that had the rights of fire and 
sword, and dark towers and dungeons 
to shut ye up in, might have done it. 
But where would he shut ye up here ? 
There’s no a lock to any room door in 
this house!” Marg’ret’s laugh had a 
cheerful sound in the air, it broke the 
spell. ‘Your father may want to 
frighten you, and bring ye to his will 
—but he will do nae mair ; and as for 
the mistress, she will reproach ye for a 
day and then it’ll be a’ done.” 

Kirsteen was obliged to confess that 
there was something in this. Her 
mother had been in despair for twenty- 
four hours, and “just her ordinary ” 
the day after on many previous occa- 
sions. It might all “ blow over” as 
Marg’ret said, especially if Glendochart 
should see with his own eyes how little 
disposed was the bride whom the 
family were so anxious to put into his 
arms. No doubt his feelings would be 
hurt, which was a thing Kirsteen did 
not like to think of. But somebody 
must suffer it was clear, and if so, per- 
haps it was better that it should be 
Glendochart who was an old man, and 
no doubt used to it, and who was also 
a rich man, and could go away and 
divert himself as Marg’ret suggested. 

Marg’ret was of opinion that though 
it might hurt his feelings it was not 
likely at his age that it would break 
his heart. For hearts are more fragile 
at twenty than at sixty—at least in 
that way. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mare’ret had said with truth that 
the troubles of her young favourite 
had often been smoothed away after 
a consultation with herself. The best 
of us have our weak points, and the 
excellent Marg’ret was perhaps a little 
vain of the faculty of “seeing a way 
out of it”, which she believed herself 
to possess. She had seen a way out 
of it in many family tribulations which 
had a way of appearing less desperate 
when she took them in hand. And 
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her last grand success in respect to the 
ball at the Castle had no doubt added 
to her confidence in herself. But after 
having turned it over in her mind for 
the best part of the night Marg’ret 
found that even her courage did not 
sustain her when she thought of con- 
fronting Drumcarro and requiring of 
him that he should give up the marriage 
on which he had evidently set his 
heart. Marg’ret was conscious that 
she was herself partly to blame: had 
she not set before him in the famous 
argument about the ball the fact that 
in no other way was there any likeli- 
hood of finding “a man” for either of 
his daughters? Alas, the man had 
been but too easy to find, and how was 
she to confront him now and bid him 
let go his prize? Marg’ret’s heart 
sank, though it was not given to sink- 
ing. She lay awake half the night 
turning it over and over in her mind, 
first representing to herself under 
every light the possible argument 
with Drumcarro and what he would 
say, and what she would say. She 
heard herself remonstrating, “Sir, ye 
canna force your ain bairn, to make 
her meeserable”, and the response, 
“What the deevil have you to do 
with it, if I make her meeserable 
or no?” She had been dans son 
droit when she had interfered about 
the muslin gowns and the ball, 
and the necessity of letting the 
young ladies be seen in the world— 
but who was she to meddle with a 
marriage when everybody was pleased 
but just the poor lassie herself? A 
poor lassie will change her mind 
as Marg’ret knew, and will sometimes 
be very thankful to those who opposed 
her foolish youth, and made her do what 
turned out to be so good for her. 
There was nothing so little to be cal- 
culated upon, as the sentiments of a 
girl whose position would be unspeak- 
ably improved by marriage, and whose 
silly bits of feeling might change at 
any moment. It is true that Kirsteen 
was not silly but full of sense far 
beyond her years. But even she might 
change her mind, and who could doubt 


that Drumcarro’s daughter would be 
far better off as Glendochart’s wife? 
All this “dautoned” Marg’ret as 
she would herself have said. She 
began even to glide away from her 
conviction that the master must be 
wrong. This isa fine working senti- 
ment, and helps to surmount many diffi- 
culties, but when a reasonable soul is 
smitten by hesitation and feels that it 
is possible for even a habitual wrong- 
doer to be for once in the right, it 
takes the strength out of all effort. 
Finding herself less and less likely to 
be able with any comfort to object, 
Marg’ret began instinctively to turn 
to the other side of the question ; and 
she found there was a great deal to be 
said on that other side. Glendochart 
was old—but after all he was not so 
dreadfully old, not in the stage of 
extreme age, as Kirsteen supposed. 
He was a “personable man”. He 
would give his young wife everything 
that heart of woman (in Argyllshire) 
could desire. She would have a car- 
riage to drive about in and a saddle- 
horse to ride. She would get a spinet, 
or a harpsichord, or the new-fangled 
thing that was called a piany to play 
upon if she pleased; and as many 
books as she could set her face to ; and 
maybe a sight of London and the 
King’s court, “decent man! if he 
were but weel again”, said Marg’ret 
to herself, for the name of the Prince 
Regent was not in good odour. All 
this would be Kirsteen’s if she could 
but just get over that feeling about 
the old man. And after all Marg’ret 
went on, reasoning herself into a more 
and more perfect adoption of the only 
practicable side, he was not such an 
old man. Two or three years younger 
than Drumcarro—and Drumcarro had 
life enough in him, just a very born 
devil as fierce as ever he was. They 
would be bold that would call the 
Laird an old man, and Glendochart 
was three at least, maybe five years 
younger. Not an old man at all— 
just a little over his prime ; and a 
well-made personable man, doing 
everything that the youngest did, 
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riding every day and out stalking on 
the hills in the season, and hurling, as 
Kirsteen herself had allowed, with the 
best. When everything was done and 
said what should hinder her to take 
Glendochart? He was a far finer 
gentleman than anybody that Kirsteen 
was likely to meet with. He was a good 
man, everybody said. He was what 
you might call a near kinsman of 
the Duke’s, not more than four or five 
times removed. She would be in the 
best of company at Glendochart, 
invited out to dinner, and to all the 
diversions that were going. What 
could a lassie want more? Marg’ret 
woke in the morning in a great hurry, 
having overslept herself after a wake- 
ful night, with the same conviction in 
her mind which was so strongly im- 
pressed upon all the others. It was 
just for everybody’s advantage that 
Kirsteen should marry Glendochart, 
and for her own most of all. 

Kirsteen herself had been much 
calmed and invigorated by her consul- 
tation with Marg’ret. That authority 
had made so little of the obstacles and 
the dangers, as if it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to shake off 
Glendochart, and convince Drumcarro 
that nothing could be done. For the 
moment Kirsteen’s heart rose. She 
was accustomed to put great trust in 
Marg’ret, to see her cheerful assur- 
ances more or less justified. Many 
a storm had blown over which had 
filled the girl with terror, but which 
Marg’ret had undertaken should come 
to nothing. And if that was what 
Marg’ret thought now, all might be 
well. That day Kirsteen bore herself 
with great courage, getting back her 
colour, and singing about the house as 
was her wont, though it was only by 
a great effort that she dismissed the 
foreboding from her heart. And this 
brave front she kept up heroically 
during the greater part of the week of 
Glendochart’s absence, finding her best 
help in silence and a determined avoid- 
ance of the subject—but the courage 
oozed out at her finger tips as the days 
stole away. They seemed to go like 
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conspirators one by one bringing her 
near the dreadful moment which she 
could not avoid. It had been on 
Thursday that her father had spoken 
to her, and now the week had gone 
all but aday. Kirsteen had just real- 
ized this with a sick fluttering at her 
heart, as she stood at the door watch- 
ing the ruddy colours of the sunset die 
out of the heavens. Something of the 
feeling of the condemned who watches 
his last sun setting had come into her 
mind in spite of herself: what might 
have happened to her before to- 
morrow? Would her father’s curse 
be on her, or the still heavier malison 
of a creature mansworn, false to her 
dearest vow ? 

While she was thus musing, all her 
fictitious courage forsaking her, she 
felt herself suddenly and roughly 
caught by the arm from behind. 
“Well,” said her father, “are ye 
thinking what’ll ye say to your joe? 
He’s to be here to-morrow to his 
dinner, and he'll expect to find all 
settled. Have ye fixed with your 
mother about the day?” 

“Father,” cried Kirsteen in a wild 
sudden panic, “you know what I 
said to ye. There’s no day to be 
settled. I will tell him I cannot do 
it. I cannot do it. There’s no question 
about a day.” 

He swung her round with that iron 
grasp upon her arm so that she faced 
him. His fierce eyes blazed upon her 
with a red light from under his heavy 
eyelids. “Dare to say a word but 
what I tell ye, and I'll dash ye—in 
pieces like a pctter’s vessel!” cried 
Drumcarro, taking the first similitude 
that occurred to him. He shook her as 
he spoke, her frame, though it was well- 
knit and vigorous, quivering in his 
grasp. “Just say a word more of 
your damned nonsense and I'll lay ye 
at my feet! ” 

Kirsteen’s heart fluttered to: her 
throat with a sickening terror ; but 
she looked him in the face with what 
steadiness she could command, and a 
dumb resolution. The threat gave 
her back a _ sense of something 

















unconquerable in her, although every 
limb shook. 

“Ye'll see Glendochart when he 
comes—in my presence—ye’'ll have the 
day fixed and all put in order. Or if ye 
want to appear like a woman and not 
a petted bairn before your man that 
is to be, you'll settle it yourself. I 
give you full liberty if you'll 
behave yourself. But hearken,” 
he said, giving her another shake, 
“Tll have no confounded non- 
sense. If ye go against me in a 
strange man’s presence and expose 
the family, I will just strike ye down 
at my feet, let what will come of it. 
Do you hear what I say?” 

“ He will not let you strike me,” 
she cried in terror, yet defiance. 

“ Ye’'ll be at my feet before he has 
the chance,” cried Drumecarro. “And 
who’s will be the wyte if your father, 
the last of the Douglases, should be 


expose my family to scorn and shame, 
Pll do it more. Do you hear me? 
Now goand settle it with your mother,” 
he said, suddenly letting her go. 
Kirsteen, thrown backward by the 
unexpected liberation, fell back with a 
dizzying shock against the lintel of the 
door. She lay against it for a moment 
sick and giddy, the light fading from 
her eyes; and for a minute or two 
Kirsteen thought she was going to die. 
It is a conviction that comes easily at 
such a crisis. It seemed to the girl so 
much the best way out of it, just to be 
done with it all. 

“The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 
To bring repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom—” 

Poor Kirsteen had no guilt, nor had 
she any clear apprehension what this 
meant, or what guilt it was—it might 
have been onlythe guilt of disobedience, 
the shame of exposing the family for 
anything she knew; but the words 
flashed through her mind in her half- 
faint, lying speechless against the door. 
It wculd bring repentance to them all 
and wring their bosoms—it would save 
the shame of a disturbance and the 
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dragged to a jail for you? If ye. 
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dreadful sight of a struggle between 
father and daughter. The only art— 
just to die. 

He had said, “ Go to your mother.” 
This came vaguely back to her mind 
as she came to herself. Her mother— 
no, her mother would say just the 
same, they would all say the same. 
She had no one to go to. Then 
Kirsteen’s gradually quickening senses 
heard something which sounded like an 
approaching footstep. She roused her- 
self in a moment, and still sick and 
faint, with a singing in her ears, 
turned and fled—not to her mother, to 
Marg’ret in the kitchen, who was her 
only hope. 

The kitchen was, as Marg’ret had 
said, “like anew pin” at that hour, 
all clear and bright, the fire made up, 
the hearth swept, the traces of dinner 
all cleared away. It was the moment 
when Marg’ret could sit down to 
needlework or spell out some old, old 
newspaper which even the minister had 
done with ; her assistant Merran was 
out in the byre looking after the kye, 
and Marg’ret was alone. When 
Kirsteen rushed in unsteadily and 
threw herself down in the big wooden 
chair by the fireside Marg’ret was 
threading a needle which was a work 
of patience. But this sudden invasion 
distracted her completely and made 
her lay down both thread and needle 
with a sigh. 

“My bonny woman! what is the 
matter now?” 

** Marg’ ret, I nearly fainted standing 
against the door.” 

* Fainted ! bless the bairn! na, na, 
no so bad as that. Your head’s cool 
and so is your hand. What was it, 
Kirsteen ¢” 

“Or nearly died would be more like 
it, and that would maybe have been 
the best.” And then with moist eyes 
fixed upon her anxious companion and 
a tremulous smile about her mouth 
Kirsteen repeated her verse — 


“The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To bring repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom—is to die.” 
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“ Kirsteen! what is that you are 
saying?” cried Marg’ret, a sudden 
flush showing even upon her ruddy 
colour. “Guilt and shame! What 
have those dreadfu’ things to do with 
you?” 

“Tam disobeying both father and 
mother,” said the girl solemnly, “ isna 
that guilt? And oh, it’s shaming all 
belonging to me to stand against 
them ; but I canna help it, I canna 
help it. Oh, Marg’ret, hide me from 
him, find me a place to goto! What 
will I do! what will I do!” 

“My dear, my dear,” said Marg’ret, 
“you make my heart sair. What can 
I say to you? I have ever taken your 
pairt as you ken weel—but oh, my 
bonny woman, [ canna but think 
you're a little unreasonable. What 
ails you at Glendochart? He’s a good 
man and an honourable man, and it 
would please everybody. ‘To think so 
much of his age when there’s no other 
objection is not like you that had 
always such sense. And ye would be 
far happier, Kirsteen, in a house of 
your own. Because there’s white on 
his head is that a cause to turn your 
heart from a good man?” 

Kirsteen said nothing for a moment : 
she looked with wistful eyes and a faint 
smile in Marg’ret’s face, shaking her 
head ; then suddenly rising up went 
away out of the kitchen, hurrying as 
much as her limbs, still feeble with 
the late shock and struggle, would let 
her. Marg’ret stood aghast while her 
hurried irregular step was audible 
going up stairs. 

“Now I have just angered her,” 
said Marg’ret to herself, “and cast 
back her bit heart upon herself, and 
mace her feel she has no true friend. 
Will I go after her,—or will I wait 
till she comes back ?”’ 

This question was settled for her as 
she stood listening and uncertain,by the 
sound of Kirsteen’s return. Marg’ret 
listened eagerly while she came down 
stairs again step by step. She came 
into the kitchen with the same vague 
deprecating smile upon her face. She 
had a little Testament in its blue 


boards in her hand. She said nothing, 
but opening it held out to her faithful 
adviser the fly-leaf upon which there 
stood the initials together of R. D. 
and ©. D., connected with the feeble 
pencilling of the runic knot. Kirsteen 
said not a word, but held it out open, 
pointing to this simple symbol with 
her other hand. “R. D.”, said 
Marg’ ret, “‘ wha’ is that? C. D., that 
will just stand for yourself. It’s not 
one of Robbie’s books—it’s—it’s— 
Oh !” she cried with sudden enlighten- 
ment, “now I understand !” 

Kirsteen put the little page solemnly 
to her trembling lips, a tear almost 
dropped upon it, but she shut the book 
quickly that no stain should come 
upon it, even of a tear. She did not 
say a word during this little tender 
revelation of her heart, but turned 
her ‘eyes and her faint propitiatory 
smile to Marg’ret as if there was no 
more to be said. 

“ And this has been in your heart 
all the time!” cried Marg’ret, drying 
her eyes with her apron. “I thought 
of that, twa-three times. There was 
something in his look yon day he gaed 
away, but I never said a word, for 
who can tell? And this was in your 
heart a’ the time?” 

“ He said, ‘ Will ye wait till I come 
back ?’ and I said, ‘That I will!,’” said 
Kirsteen, but very softly, the sweet- 
ness of the recollection coming back 
to soothe her in the midst of all the 
pain. 

“ And that’s how they’ve tied their 
lives, thae young things!” said Mar- 
g’ret also with a kind of solemnity. 
“A word spoken that is done in a 
moment, and after that—a’ thae long 
and weary years—and maybe for all 
they ken never to see ilk ither 
again.” 

“And if it should be so,” said 
Kirsteen, “it would just be for death 
instead of life, and all the same,” . 

“Oh, weel I ken that,” said 
Marg’ret shaking her head. She made 
a pause, and then she added 
hurriedly,‘‘What’s to be done with you, 
lassie? If Glendochart’s coming the 














morn to mairry ye there’s no time to 
be lost.” 

“ Marg’ ret, I will just go away.” 

“Where will ye go to? It’s easy 
speaking: a creature like you cannot 
travel the countryside like a servant 
lass going toa new place. And ye’ve 
nae friends that will take such a charge. 
Miss Eelen would be frightened out of 
her wits. I know nobody that will 
help you but Glendochart himself—and 
you couldna go to him.” 

‘* What is that letter on the table, 
Marg’ret, and who is it from?” 

“The letter? What’s in the letter ? 
Can ye think of that at sic a moment ? 
It’s a letter from my sister Jean.” 

“ Marg’ret, that’s just where I am 
going! I see it all in a flash like light- 
ning. Iam going to London to your 
sister Jean,” 

“The bairn is clean out of her 
senses !” cried Marg’ret almost with a 
scream. 

And then they stood and looked at 
each other for along rapid minute, 
interchanging volumes in the silent 
meeting of their eyes. Kirsteen had 
sprung in a moment from the agitated 
creature who had come to Marg’ret to 
be hidden, to be sheltered, not know- 
ing what could be done with her, to 
the quick-witted, high-spirited girl she 
was by nature, alive with purpose and 
strong intuition, fearing nothing. And 
Marg’ret read all this new world of 
meaning in the girl’s eyes more surely 
than words could have told her. She 
saw the sudden flash of the resolution, 
the clearing away of all clouds, the 
rise of the natural courage, the Kir- 
steen of oldwhom nothing could “daut- 
on” coming back, “Oh, my lamb!” 
she breathed under her breath. 

*“There’s not a moment to be lost,” 
said Kirsteen, “for I must go in the 
morning before anybody is up. And 
ye must not tell a living creature but 
keep my secret, Marg’ret. For go I 
must, there is no other thing to do. 
And maybe I will never come back. 
My father will never forgive me. I 
will be like Anne cut off from the 
family. But go I must, for no more 
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Give me the letter 
from your sister to let her see it’s me 


can I bide here. 


when I get there. And give me your 
blessing, Marg’ret—it’s all the blessing 
I will get. And let me go!” 

“ Not to-night, Kirsteen!” 

“No, not to-night ; but early—early 
in the morning before daylight. Dinna 
say a word—not a word, It’s all clear 
before me. I’ll be at nobody’s charges, 
I’ll fend for myself; and your sister 
Jean will show me the way.” 

There was another silence during 
which Kirsteen, quite regardless of the 
rights of propriety which existed no 
more between Marg’ret and herself 
than between mother and daughter, 
took possession of Miss Jean Brown’s 
letter, while Marg’ret stood reflecting, 
entirely alarmed by the revelation 
made to her, and by the sudden re-birth 
of the vehement young creature who 
had been for a time so subdued and 
broken down by her first contest with 
the world. To keep Kirsteen back 
was, in the circumstances and with the 
strong convictions of the Scotch serv- 
ing woman as to the force of a troth- 
plight and the binding character of a 
vow, impossible. But to let her go 
thus unfriended, unaided, alone into 
an unknown world, far more unknown 
to Marg’ret than the ends of the 
earth would be to her representative 
now, was something more than could 
be borne. She suddenly exclaimed 
in a sharp tone with a cruel hope: 
“ And where are ye to get the siller? 
It’s mad and mad enough any way, 
but madder still without a penny in 


your pocket. How are ye to get to 
London without money? It’s just 
impossible.” 


“T can walk, others have done it 
before me. I’m well and strong and 
a grand walker,” said Kirsteen, but 
not till after a pause of consternation, 
this consideration not having crossed 
her mind before. 

“ Walk ! it’s just hundreds of miles, 
and takes a week in the coach,” cried 
Marg’ret. “Ye cannot walk, no to 
say ye would want money even then, 
for I’m no supposing that you mean 
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to beg your bread from door to door. 
Without money ye canna go a step. 
I'll not permit it. Have ye anything 
of your ain?” 

“T have the gold guinea my grand- 
mother left me in her will; but I have 
no more. How should I have any 
more ¢” 

Marg’ret stood for a moment un- 
decided, while Kirsteen waited a little 
eager, a little expectant like a child. 
It did not occur to her to deprecate 
help from Marg’ret as a more high- 
minded heroine might have done. 
Marg’ret was a little Providence at 
Drumearro. She had store of every- 
thing that the children wanted, and 
had been their resource all their lives. 
And Kirsteen had not realized the 
difference between money and other 
indispensable things. She waited like 
a child, following Marg’ret with her 
eyes until some expedient should be 
thought of. She breathed a sigh of 
suspense yet expectation when 
Marg’ret hurried away to her bed- 
room at the back of the house, seating 
herself again in the big chair to wait, 
not impatiently, for the solution of the 
problem. Marg’ret came back after a 
few minutes with a work-box in her 
hand. All kinds of things had come 
out of that box in the experience of 
the children at Drumcarro, things good 
and evil, little packets of powders for 
childish maladies, sweeties to be taken 
after the nauseous mouthful, needles 
and thimbles and scissors when these 
needful implements had all been lost, 
as happened periodically, even a rib- 
bon or a pair of gloves in times of direst 
need, She began to turn over the well- 
remembered contents—old buttons, 
hooks and eyes from old gowns long <e- 
parted, Marg’ret’s two brooches that 
formed all her jewellery, wrapped up in 
separate pieces of paper. ‘“ My sister 
Jean,” said Marg’ret with her head 
bentover the box, “has often bidden me 
to come and see her in London town. 
You ken why I couldna go. I couldna 
thoie to leave you that are leavin’ me 
without a tear. And she sent me 
what would do for my chairges. It 


was never touched by me. It took me 
a great deal of trouble to get Scotch 
notes for it, and here it is at the bottom 
of my box with many an auld relic on 
the top of it—just a’ I'll have of ye 
when ye’ve got your will,” said 
Marg’ret, a tear dropping among the 
miscellaneous articles in the box. She 
took from the bottom a little parcel in 
an old letter, folded square and written 
closely to the very edge of the seal. 
“Hae! take it! and ye maun just do 
with it what pleasures yoursel’,” 
Marg’ ret cried. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tue 12th of January was a still 
gray winter day, not very cold and ex- 
ceedingly calm, the winds all hushed, the 
clouds hanging low, with a possibility 
of rain—a possibility which is never 
remote in a Highland landscape. As 
the slow daylight began to bring 
the hills into sight, not with any joyous 
sunrising but with a faint diffusion of 
gray upon the dark, a gradual grow- 
ing visible of the greater points, then 
very slowly of the details of the land- 
scape, there came also into sight, first 
ghost-like, a moving, noiseless shadow, 
then something which consolidated 
into the slim figure of a woman, a 
solitary traveller moving steadily along 
the dewy mountain road. It came in 
sight like the hills, not like an inter- 
ruption to the landscape but a portion 
of it, becoming visible along with 
it, having been in the dark as well 
asin the light. Before the day was 
fully awake it was there, a gliding 
shadow going straight up the hills and 
over the moors, at the same measured 
pace, not so much quick as steady, 
with a wonderful still intensity of 
progress. The road was more than 
dewy, it was glistening wet with the 
heavy damps of the night, every crevice 
among the rocks green and sodden, 
every stone glistening. The traveller 
did not keep exactly to the road, was 
not afraid of the wet hillside turf, nor 
even of a gray dyke to climb if it 
shortened the way. She passed lightly 

















over bits of moss among the rustling, 
faded heather, and spots of suspicious 
greenness which meant bog, choosing 
her footing on the black roots of the 
wild myrtle, and the knolls of black- 
berries, like one to the manner born. 
She gave a soul to the wild and green 
landscape, so lonely, so washed with 
morning dews. She was going— 
where? From the impossible to the 
possible—from the solitudes of the 
hills into the world. 

Kirsteen had been walking for 
hours before she thus came into sight, 
and the dark and the silence had filled 
her with many a flutter of terror. It 
took something from what might have 
been in other circumstances the over- 
whelming excitement of thus leaving 
home to encounter that other bewil- 
dering and awful sensation of going 
out into the night, with every one 
asleep and all wrapped in the pro- 
found blackness of winter, through 
which it was hard enough even for the 
most familiar to find a way. This 
horror and alarm had so occupied her 
mind, and the sensation of being the 
one creature moving and conscious in 
that world of darkness that she had 
scarcely realised the severance she 
was making, the tearing asunder of 
her life. Even Marg’ret, repressing 
her emotion lest a sob should catch 
some wakeful ear in the sleeping 
house, had faded from Kirsteen’s 
mind when she took the first step into 
the dark. She knew there were no 
wild beasts who could devour her, no 
robbers who would seize her, as she 
had fancied when a child: she had a 
trembling sense that God would pro- 
tect her from ghosts and spiritual 
evils; but her young soul trembled 
with fears both physical and spiritual, 
just as much as when she had wandered 
out in the dark at six years old. Reason 
convinces but does not always support 
the inexperienced spirit. When the 


ever wakeful dogs at the little cla- 
chan heard the faint footfall upon the 
edge of the path and barked, Kirs- 
teen was half-consoled and half-mad- 
dened with terror. If 


some one 
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should wake and wonder, and suspect 
a midnight thief, and burst open a 
door and find her; but on the other 
hand it was a little comfort to feel that 
even a dog was waking in that black 
expanse of night. 

She had already come a long way, 
before the daylight, when she and the 
landscape that enclosed her came 
dimly, faintly into sight in the first 
gray of the morning. Her eyes had 
got accustomed to the darkness, her 
heart a little calmed and sustained by 
the fact that nothing had happened to 
her yet, no hidden malefactor in the 
dark, nor sheeted whiteness from the 
churchyard interrupting her on her 
way. Her heart had beat while she 
passed, loud enough to have wakened 
the whole clachan, but nothing had 
stirred, save the dogs—and safe as in 
the warmest daylight she had got by 
the graves. Nothing could be so bad 
as that again. Partly by familiar 
knowledge and partly by the conscious- 
ness of certain gradations in the dark- 
ness as she became used to it, she had 
got forward on her way until she had 
reached the head of the loch where 
the water was a guide to her. Kirs- 
teen had resolved that she would not 
venture to approach the town or cross 
the loch in the boat, the usual way, 
but taking a large sweep round the 
end of the loch, strike at once into 
the wilds which lay between her and 
the comparatively higher civiliza- 
tion of the regions within reach of 
Glasgow. If she could but reach that 
great city, which was only second in 
her dim conceptions to London itself, 
she would feel that she was safe, but 
not before. She came round the 
head of the loch in the beginnings of 
the dawn and had pushed her way far 
into the gloomy mystery of Hell’s 
Glen, with its bare hills rising to the 
dim sky on either side, before the 
height of noon. It is gloomy there 
even when the height of noon means 
the dazzling of a Highland summer 
day. But when the best of the day- 
light is a dull gray, the long lines of the 
glen unbroken by anything but a 
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shepherd’s hut here and there at long 
intervals, and the road that could be 
seen winding through like a strip of 
ribbon all the way gave the fugitive a 
mingled sense of serenity and of that 
tingling, audible solitude and remote- 
ness from all living aid or society 
which thrills every nerve. When she 
was half way through the glen, how- 
ever, the thrill was subdued by that 
experience of no harm as yet which is 
the most perfect of support, and Kirs- 
teen began to be conscious that she 
had eaten nothing and scarcely rested 
since she set out. She had swallowed 
a mouthful as she walked—she had 
thrown herself down for a moment on 
the hillside—but now it seemed pos- 
sible to venture upon a little real 
rest. 

Kirsteen was dressed in a dark 
woollen gown of homespun stuff, 
made like all the dresses of the time, 
with a straight, long, narrow skirt, 
and a short bodice cut low round her 
shoulders. Over this she had a warm 
spencer, another bodice with long 
sleeves, rising to her throat, where it 
was finished with a frill. She had 
strong country shoes and woollen stock- 
ings just visible under her skirt. Her 
bonnet was a little of the coal-scuttle 
shape but not very large; and flung 
back over it, but so that she could put 
it down over her face at a moment’s 
notice, was a large black veil, such an 
imitation of Spanish lace as was 
practicable at the time, better in work- 
manship, worse in material than any- 
thing we have now. The large pattern 
with its gigantic flowers in thick work 
hid the face better than any lighter 
fabric, and it hung over the bonnet 
when thrown back like a cloud. She 
had a bundle on one arm, done up 
carefully in a handkerchief containing 
two changes of linen, and another 
gown, carefully folded by Marg'ret 
into the smallest possible space ; and 
on the other a camlet cloak, dark blue, 
with a fur collar and metal clasps, 
which was Marg’ret’s own. This was 
sore lading for a long walk, but it was 
indispensable in face of the January 
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winds, and the cold on the coach, of 
which Marg’ret knew dreadful things. 
To Kirsteen it seemed that if she could 
but reach that coach, and pursue her 
journey by the aid of other legs than 
her own, and with company, all 
her troubles would be over. She sat 
upon the hillside anxiously watching 
the path lest any suspicious figure 
should appear upon it, and took out 
from her wallet the last scones of 
Marg’ret’s she was likely to eat for a 
long time. Should she ever eat Marg’- 
ret’s scones again? Salt tears came 
to Kirsteen’s eyes and moistened her 
comely face. 1t was done now—the 
dreadful step taken, never to be 
altered, the parting made. Her life 
and her home lay far behind her, 
away beyond the hills that shut her in 
on every side. She said to herself 
with trembling lips that the worst 
was over; by this time every one in 
Drumcarro would know that she was 
gone. They would have looked for her 
in every corner, up on the hill and 
down by the linn where the water 
poured into the vexed and foaming 
gulf. Would it come into anybody’s 
head that she had thrown herself in 
and made an end of everything ? 


The only art her guilt to cover. 


Would they send and tell Glendochart, 
poor old gentleman—would they warn 
him not to come to a distressed house ? 
Or would he be allowed to come and 
her father say to him: “She is not 
worthy of a thought. She is no 
bairn of mine from this day’? “ And 
my mother will go to her bed,” said 
Kirsteen to herself with a tear or two, 
yet with the faint gleam of a smile. 
She could see them all in their different 
ways—her father raging, her mother 
weeping, and Mary telling everybody 
that she was not surprised. And Mar- 
g’ret— Marg’ret would put ona steady 
countenance so that nobody could tell 
what she knew and what she didn’t 
know. It almost amused Kirsteen 
though it made her breath come quick, 
and brought the tears to her eyes, to 

















sit thus in the deep solitude with the 
silence of the hills all thrilling round, 
and look down as it were upon that 
other scene, a strangely interested 
spectator, seeing everything, and her 
own absence which was the strangest 
of all. 

But perhaps she sat too long and 
thought too much, or the damp of the 
sod had cramped her young limbs, or 
the tremendous walk of the morning 
told more after an interval of rest, for 
when she roused herself at last and got 
up again, Kirsteen felt a universal ache 
through her frame, and stumbled as 
she came down from her perch to the 
road below. How was she to get 
through Glencroe to Arrochar—another 
long and weary course? The solitude 
of the glen came upon her again with 
a thrill of horror. If she could not 
walk any better than this it would be 
dark, dark night again before she came 
to the end of her journey—would she 
ever come to the end of her journey ? 
Would she drop down upon the hill 
and lie there till some one found her ? 
A wave of discouragement and misery 
came over her. There wasa house with- 
in sight, one of those hovels in which 
still the Highland shepherd or crofter is 
content to live. Kirsteen knew such 
interiors well—the clay floor,the black, 
smoke-darkened walls, the throng of 
children round the fire : there was no 
room to take in a stranger, no way of 
getting help for her to push on with her 
journey. All the pictures of imagina- 
tion fled from her, scant and troubled 
though they had been. Everything in 
the world seemed wept out except the 
sensation of this wild solitude, the 
aching of her tired limbs, the impossi- 
bility of getting on, her own dreadful 
loneliness and helplessness in this wild, 
silent, unresponsive world. 

Kirsteen could scarcely tell how she 
dragged herself to the entrance of the 
glen. A little solitary mountain farm 
or gillie’s house stood at some distance 
from the road, approached by a muddy 
cart-track. The road was bad enough, 
not much more than a track, for there 
were as yet no tourists (nay, no magi- 
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cian to send them thither), ‘in those 
days. A rough cart came lumbering 
down this path as she crept her way 
along, and soon made up to her. 
Kirsteen had made up her mind to ask 
for a “cast” or “lift” to help her 
along, but her courage failed her when 
the moment came, and she allowed the 
rude vehicle to lumber past with a 
a heart that ached as much as her 
limbs to see this chance of ease slip 
by. She endeavoured as much as she 
could to keep within a certain distance 
of the cart “for company ”’, to cheat 
the overwhelming loneliness which had 
come over her. And perhaps the carter, 
who was an elderly rustic with grizzled 
hair, perceived her meaning, perhaps 
he saw the longing look in her eyes. 
After he had gone on a little way he 
turned and came slowly back. ‘‘ Maybe 
you're ower genteel for the like of 
that,” he said, “but I would sooner 
ye thought me impident than leave 
you your lane on this rough long 
road, Would you like a lift in the 
cart? There’s clean straw in it, and 
you're looking weariet.” 

Poor Kirsteen had nearly wept for 
pleasure. She seated herself upon the 
clean straw with a sense of comfort 
which no carriage could have surpassed. 
It was a mode of conveyance not un- 
known to her. The gig had seldom 
been vouchsafed to the use of the girls 
in Drumearro. They had much more 
often been packed into the cart. She 
thanked the friendly carter with all 
her heart. “ For Iam weariet,” she 
said, “‘and the road’s wet and heavy 
both for man and beast.” 

“Yell have come a far way,” 
he said evidently feeling that desire 
for information or amusement which 
unexpected company is wont to raise 
in the rustic heart. 

Kirsteen answered that she had 
come from a little place not far from 
Loch Fyne, then trembled lest she had 
betrayed herself. 

“It’s very Hieland up there,’ 


’ said 


the carter ; “ that’s the country of the 
Lord their God the Duke, as Robbie 
We have him here 


Burns calls him. 
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too, but no so overpowering. Ye'll 
be a Campbell when you’re at hame.” 

“No, I am not a Campbell,” said 
Kirsteen. It occurred to her for the 
tirst time that she must give some 
account of herself. “I’m going,” she 
said, “ to take up—a situation.” 

“JT just thought that. ‘Twill be 
some pingling trade like showing or 
hearing weans their letters, keepirg 
ye in the house and on a seat the haill 
day long.” 

“ Something of that kind,” Kirsteen 
said. 

“And you're a country lass, and 
used to the air of the hills. Take you 
care—oh, take care! I had one mysel— 
as fine a lass as ye would see, with 
roses on her cheeks, and eyes just 
glancing bright like your ain ; and as 
weel and as hearty as could be. But 
before a twelvemonth was o’er, her 
mother and me we had to bring her 
hame.” 

“Oh,” cried Kirsteen, “I am very 
sorry—but she’s maybe better.” 

“ Ay, she’s better,” said the carter. 
“‘Weel—wi’ her Faither which is in 
heaven.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry, sorry!” cried Kir- 
steen with tears in her eyes. 

“Thank ye for that: ye have a 
look of her: I couldna pass ye by : but 
eh, for Gudesake if ye have faither and 
mother to break their hearts for you, 
take care.” 

“You must have liked her well, 
well!” said the girl. Fatigue and 
langour in herself added to the keen 
sense of sympathy and pity. “I wish 
it had been me instead of her,” she 
said hastily. 

“ Eh,” said the man, “ that’s a sair 
thing to say! Ye must be an orphan 
with none to set their hearts on you— 
but you’re young, poor thing, and 
there’s nae telling what good may come 
to ye. Ye must not let down your 
heart.” 

The cart rumbled on with many a 
jolt, the carter jogged by the side and 
talked, the sound and motion were 
both drowsy, and Kirsteen was ex- 
tremely tired. By and by these 





sounds and sensations melted into a 
haze of almost beatitude, the drowsi- 
ness that comes over tired limbs and 
spirit when comparative ease succeeds 
to toil. After a while she lost con- 
sciousness altogether and slept nestled 
in the straw, like a tired child. She 
was awakened by the stoppage of the 
cart, and opening her eyes to the gray 
yet soft heavens above and the wonder 
of waking in the open air, found her- 
self at the end of a road which led up 
to a farmstead at the mouth of 
Glencroe where the valley opens out 
upon the shore of that long inlet of 
the sea which is called Loch Long. 

“T’m wae to disturb ye, but I must 
take the cairt back to the town, and my 
ain house is two miles down the loch. 
But there’s a real dacent woman at the 
inn at Arrochar.” 

“It’s there I was going,” said 
Kirsteen hurriedly sliding from her 
place. She had been covered with 
her camlet cloak as she lay, and the 
straw had kept her warm. “I’m much 
obliged to you,” she said—will ye take 
a—will ye let me give you—” 

‘*No a farden, no a farden,” cried 
the man. “I would convoy ye to Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s door, but I have to supper 
my house. Will ye gie me a shake of 
your hand? You're a bonny lass and 
I hope ye'll be a guid ane—but mind 
there’s awfu’ temptations in thae 
towns.” 

Kirsteen walked away very stiff 
but refreshed, half angry half amused 
by this last caution. She said to her- 
self with a blush that he could not 
have known who she was—a lady! or 
he would not have given her that 
warning which was not applicable to 
the like of her. They said poor lassies 
in service, out among strangers, stood 
in need of it, poor things. It was 
not a warning that had any meaning 
to a gentlewoman ; but how was the 
man to know? ; 

She went on still in a strange con- 
fusion of weariness and the haze of 
awakening to where the little town of 
Arrochar lay low by the banks of the 
loch. It was dark there sooner than 




















in other places, and already a light or 
two began to twinkle in the windows. 
Two or three men were lingering out- 
side the inn when Kirsteen reached 
the place, and daunted her—she who 
was never daunted. She went 
quickly past, as quickly as her fatigue 
would admit, as if she knew where she 
was going. She thought to herself 
that if any one remarked it would be 
thought she was going home to her 
friends, going to some warm and cheer- 
ful kent place—and she a waif and 
outcast on the world! When she had 
passed, she loitered and looked back, 
tinding a dim corner where nobody 
could see her, behind the little hedge 
of a cottage garden. Presently a 
woman in a widow’s cap came briskly 
out to the door of the little inn, ad- 
dressing a lively word or two to the 
loitering men, which made them move 
and disperse ; and now was Kirsteen’s 
time. She hurried back and timidly 
approached the woman atthe inn door 
as if she had been a princess. “ Ye'll 
maybe be Mistress Macfarlane?” said 
Kirsteen. 

“I’m just that ; and what may ye 
be wanting? Oh, I see you're a tra- 
veller,” said the brisk landlady ; “ you'll 
be wanting lodging for the night.” 

“Tf you have a room yecan give me 
—with a bed—I’ve had a long walk— 
from near Loch Fyne,” said Kirsteen, 
feeling that explanation was necessary, 
and looking wistfully in the face of 
the woman on whom her very life 
seemed to depend. For what if she 
should refuse her, a young girl all 
alone, and turn her away from the 
door 4 

Mrs. Macfarlane was too good a phy- 
siognomist for that—but she looked 
at Kirsteen curiously in the waning 
light. “ That’s a far way to come on 
your feet,” she said, “and you're a 
young lass to be wandering the country 
by yourself.” 

“I’m going—to take up a situa- 
tion,” said Kirsteen. “If ye should 
have a room—” 

“Oh, it’s no for want of a room. 
Come in, there’s plenty of room. So 
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ye’re going to take up a situation? 
Your minnie must have been sair at 
heart to let you gang afoot such a 
weary way.” 

“There was no other—convenience,” 
said Kirsteen, sick and faint. She 
had to make an effort not to cry. 
She had not thought of this ordeal, 
and her limbs would scarcely sustain 
her. 

“Come in,” said the woman. ** Would 
you rather go to your bed, or sit down 
by the fire with me? Lord bless us, 
the poor thing’s just fainting, Eelen. 
Take her into the parlour, and put her 
in the big chair by the fire.” 

“ T’m not fainting—I’m only so tired 
I cannot speak,” said Kirsteen, with a 
faint smile. 

“Go ben, go ben,” said Mrs. Mac- 
farlane, “and I’ll make the tea, and 
ye shall have a cup warm and strong. 
There’s naething will do you so much 
good.” 

And to lie back in the big chair by 
the warm fire seemed like paradise to 
Kirsteen. This was her fortunate lot 
on her first night from home. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Sue had however much questioning 
to go through. There was but little 
custom to occupy the woman of the 
inn, and the mingled instincts of kind- 
ness and gossip and that curiosity 
which is so strong among those who 
have little to learn save what they can 
persuade their neighbours to tell them, 
had much dominion over Mrs. Mac- 
farlane. Kindness perhaps was the 
strongest quality of all. Her tea was 
hot and strong and what she con- 
sidered well ‘‘ maiket ’’ before the fire ; 
and when the Highland maid, who 
could speak little English, but hung 
about in silent admiration of the un- 
expected visitor, who was a new in- 
cident in the glen, had “ boilt” some 
eggs, and placed a plate of crisp 
cakes—the oatcakes which were the 
habitual bread of Scotland at that 
period—and another of brown barley 
scones, upon the table, the mistress 
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herself sat down to encourage her 
guest to eat. 

“‘There’s some fine salt herrings if 
ye would like that better, or I could 
soon fry ye a bit of ham. We've baith 
pork hams and mutton hams in the 
house. Buta fresh boilt egg is just 
as good as anything, and mair nat’ral 
toa woman. Ye'll be gaun to Glasco 
where everybody goes.” 

“ Yes,” said Kirsteen, with a doubt 
in her heart whether it was honest 
not to add that she was going further 
on. 

“I wonder what they can see in’t— 
a muckle dirty place, with long lums 
pouring out smoke. I wouldna gie 
Arrochar for twenty o’t.” 

“I suppose,” said Kirsteen, “ it’s 
because there is aye plenty doing 
there.” 

“T suppose sae. And ye’re going 
to take up a situation? It’s no a 
place I would choose for a young lass, 
but nae doubt your mother kens what 
she’s doing. Is it a lady’s maid place, 
or to be with bairns, or—I’m sure I 
beg your pardon ! You'll be a governess, 
1 might have seen.” 

Kirsteen had grown very red at the 
thought of being taken for a lady’s 
maid, but she said to herself quickly 
that her pride was misplaced, and that 
it was the best service any one could 
do her to think her so. “Oh, no,” 
she said, “I’m not clever enough to 
be a governess. I’m _ going—to a 
mantua-maker’s,” 

“Weel, weel—that’s a very genteel 
trade, and many a puir leddy thankful 
to get into it,” said Mrs. Macfarlane. 
“T’m doubting you’re one yoursel, or 
else ye have lived with better kind of 
folk, for ye’ve real genty ways, and a 
bonny manner. Take heed to your- 
self in Glasco, and take up with none 
of thae young sprigs in offices that 
think themselves gentlemen. Will ye 
no take another cup? Weel, and | 


wouldna wonder ye would be better 
in your bed than any other place. 
And how are ye going on in the morn- 
ing ¢ There’s a coach from Eelensburgh, 
but it’s a long walk to get there. If 


ye like Duncan will get out the gig 
and drive you, It would be a matter 
of twelve or maybe fifteen shillings 
if he couldna get a job back—which 
is maist unlikely at this time of the 
year.” 

With many thanks for the offer 
Kirsteen tremblingly explained that 
she could not afford it. “ For I will 
want all my money when I get to 
Glasgow,” she said. 

“Weel,” said Mrs. Macfarlane, “ ye 
ken your ain affairs best. But there’s 
sturdy beggars on the road, and may- 
be ye’ll wish ye had ta’en my offer 
before you win there.” 

Kirsteen thought she never would 
sleep for the aching of her limbs when 
she first laid herself down in the hard 
bed which was all the little Highland 
inn, or even the best houses in Scotland 
afforded in that period. Her mind 
was silenced by this strange physical 
inconvenience, so that she was quies- 
cent in spirit and conscious of little 
except her pangs of fatigue. Youth 
however was stronger than all her 
pangs, and the influence of the fresh 
mountain air, though charged with 
damp, in which she had pursued her 
journey—and she slept with the per- 
fect abandon and absolute repose of 
her twenty years never waking from 
the time she laid her head upon the 
pillow, until she was awakened by 
Eelen, the Highland maid, whom she 
opened her eyes to find standing over 
her with the same admiring looks as 
on the previous evening. 

“Your hair will be like the red gold 
and your skin like the white milk,” 
said Eelen; ‘‘and its chappit acht, 
and it’s time to be wakening.” 

Kirsteen did not spring from her 
bed with her usual alertness, for she 
was stiff with her first day’s travels. 
But she rose as quickly as was possi- 
ble, and got down stairs to share the 
porridge of a weakly member of the 
family who was indulged in late hours, 
and had a little cream to tempt her 
to consume the robust food. 

*““T would have given ye some tea 
but for Jamie,” said Mrs, Macfar- 
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lane, “ maybe he'll take his parritch 
when he sees you supping yours 
with sic a good heart.” Though 
she was thus used as an example 
Kirsteen took leave of the kind inn- 
keeper with a sense of desolation as if 
she were once more leaving home. 
“ Deed, I just wish ye could bide, and 
gie the bairns their lessons and please 
a’ body with your pleasant face,” the 
landlady said. Kirsteen went on her 
way with a “piece” in her pocket 
and many good wishes. It was a 
bright morning, and the sun as soon 
as he had succeeded in rising over 
the shoulders of the great hills, shone 
upon Loch Long as upon a burnished 
mirror, and lit up the path which 
Kirsteen had to travel with a 
chequered radiance through the bare 
branches of the trees, which formed 
the most intricate network of shadow 
upon the brown path. The deep herb- 
age and multitudinous roadside plants 
all wet and glistening, the twinkle of 
a hundred burns that crossed the 
road at every step, the sound of the 
oars upon the rowlocks of a fisher- 
boat upon the loch, the shadows that 
flew over the hills in swift, instant- 
aneous succession added their charms 
to the spell of the morning, the fresh- 
est and most rapturous of all the 
aspects of nature. Before long Kirs- 
teen forgot everything, both trouble 
of body and trouble of mind. The 
fascination of the morning brightness 
entered into her heart. In a sunny 
corner she found a bit of yellow blos- 
som, of the wild St. John’s wort that 
“herb of grace” which secures to the 
traveller who is so happy as to find it 
unawares a prosperous day’s journey, 
and in another the rare, delicate star 
of the Grass of Parnassus. These 
with a sprig of the “ gale,” the sweet 
wild myrtle which covers those hills, 
made a little bouquet which she fast- 
ened in the belt of her spencer with 
simple pleasure. She hesitated a mo- 
ment to wear the badge of the Camp- 
bells, and then with a fantastic half- 
amused sentiment reminded herself 
that if she had become the Lady of 
No. 362.—vot. Lx1. 


Glendochart as she might have done 
(though ignorant folk took her for a 
governess or even a lady’s waiting 
woman) she would have had a right to 
wear it. Poor Glendochart! It would 
hurt his feelings to find that she had 
flown away from her home to escape 
him. Kirsteen was grieved beyond 
measure to hurt Glendochart’s feelings. 
She put the gale in her belt with a 
compunctious thought of her old, kind 
wooer. But at that moment her young 
spirit, notwithstanding all its burdens, 
was transported by the morning and 
the true delight of the traveller, 
leaving all that he has known behind 
him for love of the beautiful and the 
new. It seemed to Kirsteen that she 
had never seen the world so lovely nor 
the sun so warm and sweet before. 
She had walked several miles in the 
delight of these novel sensations and 
was far down Loch Long side, without 
a house or sign of habitation nigh, 
when there suddenly rose from among 
the bushes of brown withered heather 
on the slope that skirted the road a 
man whose appearance did not please 
Kirsteen. He had his coat-sleeve 
pinned to his breast as if he had lost 
an arm, and a forest of wild beard 
and hair enclosing his face. In these 
days when the wars of the Peninsula 
were barely over, and Waterloo ap- 
proaching, nothing was so likely to 
excite charitable feelings as the aspect 
of an old soldier—and the villainous 
classes of the community who existed 
then, as now, were not slow to take 
advantage of it. This man came up 
to Kirsteen with a professional whine. 
He gave her a list of battles at which 
he had been wounded which her know- 
ledge was not enough to see were im- 
possible, though her mind rejected 
them as too much. But he was an 
old soldier (she believed) and that was 
enough to move the easily flowing 
fountains of charity. No principle on 
the subject had indeed been invented 
in those days, and few people refused 
a handful of meal at the house door, 
or a penny on the road to the beggar 
of any degree, far less the soldier who 
" 
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had left the wars with an empty sleeve 
or a shattered leg. Kirsteen stopped 
and took her little purse from her 
pocket and gave him sixpence with a 
look of sympathy. She thought of the 
boys all away to the endless Indian 
wars, and of another besides who might 
be fighting or losing his arm like this 
poor man. “ And I’m very sorry for ye, 
and I hope you will win safe home,” 
said Kirsteen passing on. But diffe- 
rent feelings came into her mind when 
she found that she was being followed, 
and that the man’s prayer for “ anither 
saxpence” was being repeated in a 
rougher and more imperative tone. 
Kirsteen had a great deal of courage 
as a girl so often has, whose natural 
swift impulses have had no check of 
practical danger. She was not at first 
afraid. She faced round upon him 
with arising colour and bade him be 
content. “Ihave given ye all I can 
give ye,” she said, “for I’ve a long, 
long journey before me and little 
siller.”’ 

“Ye have money in your purse, my 
bonny lady, and no half so much to 
do with it as me.” 

“Tf I’ve money in my purse it’s my 
own money, for my own lawful uses,” 
said Kirsteen. 

“ Come, come,” cried the man, “ [ll 
use nae violence unless ye force me. 
Gie me the siller.”’ 

“1 will not give ye a penny,” cried 
Kirsteen. And then there ensued a 
breathless moment. All the possi- 
bilities swept through her mind. If 
she took to flight he would probably 
overtake her, and in the meantime 
might seize her from behind when she 
could not see what he was doing. She 
had no staff or stick in her hand but 
was weighted with her bundle and her 
cloak. She thought of flinging the 
latter over his head and thus blinding 
and embarrassing him to gain a little 
time, but he was wary and on his 
guard. She gave a glance towards 
the boat on the loch, but it was in 
mid-water, and the bank was high 
and precipitous. Nowhere else was 
there a living creature in sight. 


“Man,” said Kirsteen, “I cannot 
fight with ye, but I’m not just a weak 
creature either, and what I have is 
all I have, and I’ve a long journey 
before me—I’ll give ye your sixpence 
if you'll go.” 

“T’ll warrant ye will,” said the 
sturdy beggar, “ but I’m a no so great 
a fuil as I look, Gie me the purse, 
and I'll let ye go.” 

“T’ll not give ye the purse. If ye'll 
say a sum and it’s within my power 
T'll give ye that.” 

“ Bring out the bit pursie,” said the 
man, “and we'll see, maybe with a 
kiss into the bargain,” and he drew 
nearer, with a leer in the eyes that 
gleamed from among his tangled hair. 

“T will fling it into the loch sooner 
than ye should get it,” cried Kirsteen, 
whose blood was up—“and hold off 
from me or I'll push you down the 
brae,’ she cried, putting down her 
bundle, and with a long breath of 
nervous agitation preparing for the 
assault. 

“You're a bold quean though ye 
look so mim—gie me a pound then and 
I'll let ye go.” 

Kirsteen felt that to produce the 
purse at all was to lose it, and once 
more calculated all the issues. The 
man limped a little. She thought that 
if she plunged down the bank to the 
loch, steep as it was, her light weight 
and the habit she had of scrambling 
down to the linn might help her—and 
the sound of the falling stones and 
rustling branches might catch the ear 
of the fisher on the water, or she might 
make a spring up upon the hill behind 
and trust to the tangling roots of the 
heather to impede her pursuer. In 
either case she must give up the bundle 
and her cloak. Oh, if she had but 
taken Donald and the gig as Mrs. 
Macfarlane had advised ! 

“T canna wait a’ day till ye’ve made 
up your mind. If I have to use yio- 
lence it’s your ain wyte. I’m maist 
willing to be friendly,” he said with 
another leer pressing upon her. She 


could feel his breath upon her face. A 
wild panic seized Kirsteen. 


She made 
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one spring up the hill before he could 
seize her. And in a moment her 
bounding heart all at once became 
tranquil and she stood still, her terror 
gone. 

For within a few paces of her was a 
sportsman with his gun, a young man 
in dark undress tartan scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the green and 
brown of the hillside, walking slowly 
downwards among the heather bushes. 
Kirsteen raised her voice a little. She 
called to her assailant, “ Ye can go 
your way, for here’s a gentleman!” 
with a ring of delight in her voice. 

The man clambering after her (he 
did “hirple” with the right foot, 
Kirsteen observed with pleasure) sud- 
denly slipped down with an oath, for 
he too had seen the newcomer, and 
presently she heard his footsteps on 
the road hurrying away. 

“What is the matter, my bonny 
lass?” said the sportsman; “are ye 
having a quarrel with your joe.” 
Where’s the impudent fellow? Tl 
soon bring him to reason, if you'll 
trust yourself to me.” 

Kirsteen dropped over the bank 
without reply with a still more hot 
flush upon her cheeks. She had 
escaped one danger only to fall into 
another more alarming. What the 
country folk had said to her had piqued 
her pride; but to be treated by a 
gentleman as if she were a country 
lass with her joe was more than Kir- 
steen could bear. 

He had sprung down by her side 
however before she could do more than 
pick up the bundle and cloak which 
the tramp had not touched. 

“ He’s a scamp to try to take advan- 
tage of you when you're ina lone place 
like this. Tell me, my bonny lass, 
where ye are going? I'll see you safe 
over the hill if you’re going my way.” 

“ It is not needful, sir, I thank ye,” 
said Kirsteen. “I’m much obliged 
to you for appearing as you did. It was 
a sturdy beggar would have had my 
purse ; he ran at the sight of a gentle- 
man ; but I hope there are none but ill- 
doers need to do that,” she added with 


heightened colour drawing back from 
his extended hand. 

The young man laughed and made a 
step forward, then stopped and stared, 
“You are not a country lass,” he said. 
“T’ve seen you before—where have I 
seen you before ¢”’ 

Kirsteen felt herself glow from head 
to foot with overpowering shame. She 
remembered if he did not. She had not 
remarked his looks in the relief which 
the first sight of him had brought, but 
now she perceived whoit was. It was 
the very Lord John whose remarks 
upon the antediluvians had roused her 
proud resentment at the ball. He did 
not mistake the flash of recognition, 
and a recognition which was angry, in 
her eyes. 

“Where have we met?” he said. 
*“You know me, and not I fear very 
favourably. Whatever I’ve done I 
hope you'll let me make my peace now.” 

“There is no peace to make,” said 
Kirsteen. “I’m greatly obliged to 
you, sir; I can say no more, but 
I'll be more obliged to you still if 
you will go your own gait and let me 
go mine, for I am much pressed for 
time.” 

“ What ! and leave you at the mercy 
of the sturdy beggar?” he cried 
lightly. “This is my gait as well as 
yours, I’m on my way across Whistle- 
field down to Roseneath—a long walk. 
I never thought to have such pleasant 
company. Come, give me your bundle 
to carry, and tell me, for I see you 
know, where we met.” 

“T can carry my own bundle, sir, 
and I'll give it to nobody,” said Kir- 
steen. 

“ What a churl you make me look— 
a bonny lass by my side over-weighted, 
and I with nothing but my gun. Give 
me the cloak then,” he said, catching 
it lightly from her arm. “If you will 
not tell me where we met tell me 
where you're going, and I'll see you 
home.” 

“ My home is not where I am going,” 
said Kirsteen. “Give me back my 
cloak, my Lord John. It’s not for you 
to carry for me.” 
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“T thought you knew me,” he cried. 
“ Now that’s an unfair advantage, let 
me think, was it in the school-room at 
Dalmally? To be sure! You are the 
governess. Or was it {—” 

He saw that he had made an un- 
lucky hit. Kirsteen’s countenance 
glowed with proud wrath. The gover- 
ness, and shea Douglas! She snatched 
the cloak from him and stood at bay. 
‘“My father,” she cried, “is of as 
good blood as yours, and though you 
can scorn at the Scots gentry in your 
own house you shall not do it on the 
hill-side. I have yon hill to cross,” 
said the girl with a proud gesture, 
holding herself as erect as a tower, 
“ going on my own business, and med- 
dling with nobody. So go before, sir, 
or go after, but if you’re a gentleman, 
as ye have the name, let me pass by 
myself.” 

The young man coloured high. He 
took off his hat and stood aside to let 
her pass. After all there are argu- 
ments which are applicable toa gentle- 
man that cannot be applied to sturdy 
beggars. But Kirsteen went on her 
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way still more disturbed than by the 
first meeting. He had not recognised 
her, but if they should ever meet again 
he would recognise her. And what 
would he think when he knew it was 
Drumearro’s daughter that had met 
him on the hill-side with her bundle on 
her arm, and been lightly addressed 
as a bonnie lass. The governess at 
Dalmally! Hot tears came into Kir- 
steen’s eyes as she made her way 
across the stretch of moorland which 
lies between Loch Long and the little 
Gairloch, that soft and verdant para- 
dise. She walked very quickly neither 
turning to the right hand nor the left, 
conscious of the figure following her at 
a distance. Oh, the governess! She 
will be a far better person than me, 
and know a great deal more, thought 
Kirsteen with keen compunction, me 
to think so much of myself that am 
nobody! I wish I was a governess or 
half so good. I’m a poor vagrant 
lass, insulted on the road-side, frighted 
with beggars, scared by gentlemen. 
Oh, if I had but taken that honest 
woman’s offer of Donald and the gig ! 


(To be continued.) 























THE study of English literature in 
our schools and colleges on a scale pro- 
portionate to its importance is of com- 
paratively recent date, I suppose we 
should not be far wrong in fixing that 
date at about thirty years back. Up 
to that time, although the colleges in 
London and other great centres could 
boast distinguished professors of the 
subject, it had hardly been recognised, 
even in the higher forms of schools at 
all. School histories of England, in 
an appendix to the successive chapters, 
may have furnished the names of the 
great authors in prose and verse who 
adorned each reign, with a list of their 
more important works, but that was 
all. To whom the credit is due of 
leading the movement which has 
brought about the remarkable change 
in this respect, it might be difficult to 
say. But there is no doubt that the 
movement received a great impetus 
about the time just mentioned by the 
publication, through the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford, of a series of selected 
works of the great English classics, 
thoroughly edited and annotated, under 
the general direction of the late Pro- 
fessor Brewer, of King’s College. 
Single plays of Shakespeare, separate 
portions of the “Canterbury Tales”, 
selected poems of Dryden, and so forth, 
were one by one issued, under the care 
of the editors best qualified for the 
task, and at a price that made them 
available for use in all the higher 
class schools and colleges in the coun- 
try. “The authors and works selected ”’, 
so ran the prospectus of the series, 
“are such as will best serve to illus- 
trate English literature in its historical 
aspect. As ‘the eye of history’, with- 
out which history cannot be understood, 
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the literature of a nation is the clear- 
est and most intelligible record of its 
life. Its thoughts and its emotions, 
its graver and its less serious modes, 
its progress or its degeneracy, are told 
by its best authors in their best words. 
This view of the subject will suggest 
the safest rules for the study of it’’. 

Admirable words, worthy of the large- 
minded and large-hearted scholar who 
inspired, if he did not actually frame, 
them ; and we can well understand 
how they must have brought light and 
inspiration to many a schoolmaster and 
student, who had never entertained the 
idea of Chaucer and Bacon as possible 
factors in education, though it had 
seemed the most obvious thing in the 
world to study the masterpieces of 
Schiller, Dante, or Moliire. At the 
time we are speaking of, the average 
schoolmaster would have scouted the 
idea of an English classic becoming a 
text-book in his school. He might 
indeed give out a canto of “‘ Marmion” 
to be learned by heart as a holiday 
task, but that was for a mere exercise 
of memory, or to keep the lad from 
being too noisy on a wet day, I re- 
member how Dr. Arnold, in one of his 
letters, expresses an ardent wish that 
he might have the opportunity of 
studying a play of Shakespeare with 
his sixth form, on the same scale of 
attention and precision as they studied 
a book of Thucydides! But this was 
but an aspiration, and the times were 
not ripe for a change, even if the re- 
morseless limits of years and months 
admitted of any diminution of the space 
allotted to Latin and Greek. 

I do not at all say that the prejudice 
of the average teacher against the in- 
troduction of English writers into the 
curriculum of his school was altogether 
unworthy, and to be laughed at, It 
had its root in a true conviction that 
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nothing was worth teaching that did 
not involve some labour and trouble 
on the part of the learner—that did 
not awake and exercise in him some 
new powers—that was not, in a word, 
a discipline. It was this feeling that 
was sound and worthy of all respect 
in the prejudice against English litera- 
ture as an element in education. The 
picture of Addison, or Pope in a boy’s 
hands connected itself with that of a 
half-hour of idleness—harmless per- 
haps, but still idleness—spent in an 
arm-chair by the fire or on a sunny 
lawn, a half-hour withdrawn from more 
serious and profitable study. And if 
any one, reading these suppressed 
thoughts of the teacher, were to re- 
tort that after all Addison and Pope 
might be as worthy literature as Horace 
and Aristophanes, the answer would 
be ready: “ Yes, but it takes some 
trouble to get at the meaning of Horace 
and Aristophanes. The language in 
which they wrote obliges the student 
to give thought and trouble to the sub- 
ject. An English book does nothing 
of the kind”. 

And it was to those who cherished 
this conviction, and yet were quite 
aware that Hooker and Bacon, Shake- 
speare and Milton, De Foe and Swift 
must have an important message to 
those who spoke their tongue, that, 
as I have said, such words as Professor 
Brewer’s came like something of a re- 
velation. English literature, it now 
appeared, might ask some labour and 
attention on the part of the student, 
might evoke and trainsome new powers. 
It might link itself with history, or 
rather claim to be itself a department 
of history, and history had long ago 
been established as a necessary branch 
of education. And moreover, as such, 
it admitted of being examined in, and 
the final test by examination has al- 
ways, I suppose, been present to the 
mind of the teacher when considering 
the appropriateness of a subject for 
his pupils, 

From the first, then, English litera- 
ture has been regarded by the teacher 
as something to be examined in ; and 


from the first this has largely de- 
termined the form in which it has 
been taught. The connection of an 
author with his own time—how far 
he has either reflected the deeper con- 
victions and aims of that time, or 
perhaps only its passing moods and 
fashions ; the obligations of the writer 
to foreign models, or to the influence 
of a revived study of ancient literature 
—these and many such inquiries were 
seen to be wholesome and instructive 
ways of studying the author, and 
throwing light upon his genius and 
our appreciation of him. And in all 
sound teaching of the subject such 
topics have always, of course, found a 
place. But even here, and in the hands 
of teachers of real and wide scholar- 
ship, I think may be perceived the 
first shadow of a danger which might 
in time spread and overcast the entire 
subject. In the hands of a teacher 
who himself loved and enjoyed the 
author he was treating of, it would be 
impossible but that something of his 
own taste and appreciation should be 
transferred to the student who listened 
to him, provided always that the stu- 
dent had in him the germs of taste and 
appreciation at all. But here again 
the terminal examination began to 
cast its “shadow before.” How are 
you to examine upon a young student’s 
enjoyment of the “Fairy Queen” or 
the “ Rape of the Lock”’? Even though 
he has learned to feel, and ardently to 
relish, the exquisite yet wholly differ- 
ent flavours of these two poems, how 
is this to be tested by an examination 
paper? Moreover, if a taste for these 
writers is to be found by studying 
them—not for the history or archaeo- 
logy in them, but for their own sakes 
and for the enjoyment of them—there 
is no time for this in the class-room, 
for that time is wanted for the histori- 
cal and critical questions that arise ; 
and the student at home has no time 
for that leisurely and deliberate read- 
ing that brings about a love for an 
author, as distinguished from a mastery 
of his difficulties (if an ancient writer) 
of language or allusion. And thus 














the danger might arise, even with the 
ablest teaching, that the student would 
‘leave the study of an author with a 
considerable knowledge of his language, 
his allusions, and his relation to other 
writers, and yet with but a moderate 
degree of pleasure derived from the 
writer himself. 

And if, even with our ablest and 
most scholarly teachers at work, there 
exists this possibility of the writer him- 
self being neglected for the sake of the 
facts about the writer, how certain is 
it that the study of our literature in 
places of education where such scholars 
are not procurable (and scholars of 
fine and catholic literary taste do not 
grow on every hedge) must tend to 
resolve itself more and more into 
questions that can be set and answered 
in an examination paper, with ques- 
tions of a writer’s biography, of facts 
and dates connected with his writings, 
of popular quotations from these 
writings and the like—with perhaps 
a list of the general and time-honoured 
verdicts that itis considered safe forany 
one, not a genius, to repeat in society. 
We all know what to expect when we 
take up an examination paper in 
English literature as set to the higher 
form of a good school; it is sure to 
contain questions something after this 
model : 

“ Name the authors of the following 
works—‘ The Hind and the Panther’: 
‘Beowulf’: ‘Acis and Galatea’: 
‘Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay’: 
‘The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters’: and ‘Adonais’, Give a 
brief account of the contents of these 
works. To what class of Literature 
do they belong ?”’ 

“Write a life, with dates, of Sir 
John Suckling. What do you mean 
by the ‘metaphysical’ poets? Discuss 
the appropriateness of the term ’”’. 

Now I am not citing this style of 
question to condemn or ridicule it. 
No knowledge can be entirely useless, 
and there is no saying when and where 
it may not be useful to an upper 
middle-class English man or woman to 
know the authors of the aforesaid 
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works. But this at least is certain, 
that a student might obtain full 
marks in such a paper without its 
proving that he or she was any the 
better, wiser or happier for any of the 
literature of which it treats. To 
begin with, there may be ample time 
in one school or college session to get 
up all the information requisite to 
answer such a paper, when there 
would not be time enough for the 
profitable study of any one of the 
writers named, if read for the sake of 
his works and not for the sake of 
being examined about him. And it is 
obvious that if literature is pursued 
in this kind of way, there is hardly 
any limit to the extent of ground that 
the student may be asked to traverse 
in a single year. I have myself been 
more than once invited to set the ex- 
amination papers in this subject in an 
Institution that I will notname. The 
syllabus of the lectures given during 
one session has been laid before me, to 
assist me in framing my questions, and 
I could only gather from this that in 
the course of a single year the whole 
range of English literature from 
“Piers Plowman” to ‘ Waverley ” 
had been dealt with by the lecturer, 
and therefore after a fashion supposed 
to be profitable to the learners. 
Imagine five centuries of our noble 
classics in verse and prose — the 
greater and the minor prophets of our 
literature—so much as touched upon 
to any purpose in sucha space! No 
doubt the area covered looked well in 
the prospectus of the lectures! It 
displayed the comprehensive character 
of the instruction given, and by con- 
sequence the complete knowledge of 
English authors carried away by a 
daughter after only a year’s work— 
‘and still the wonder grew, How one 
small head could carry all she knew”, 
Yes! the old, old fallacy! The area 
nominally cultivated—this the wonder 
and the attraction. No thought of the 
depth to which the plough has gone, 
or whether any really valuable seed 
had been sown at all! No thought of 
whether any genuine pleasure had been 
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acquired though experience of any one 
of these English writers! Yet only 
through some pleasure given, I venture 
to assert, is any profit afforded by the 
study of an English writer. 

May I tell two anecdotes, for which 
I can vouch, illustrating the opinion I 
am upholding, drawn not from the 
class-rooms of our own rank, but from 
the “simple annals of the poor”? 
You know that of late years, in our 
national schools under Government 
inspection, the higher standards are 
allowed to learn and study some 
passage of defined length from an Eng- 
lish poet—a scene from Shakespeare, 
a poem of Cowper, a canto of Walter 
Scott. Well, I once knew of a village 
schoolmaster who actually chose 
Milton’s “ Lycidas” for the purpose, 
and, stranger still, the inspector did 
not put his foot down upon the absur- 
dity. It is quite easy to divine why 
the schoolmaster, who had perhaps 
studied the poem in his own Training 
College days, chose that poem. “ Ly- 
cidas” has always been one of the 
happiest of hunting-grounds for the 
examiner, It is full from end to end 
of names, phrases, allusions in mytho- 
logy, geography, scripture-history, on 
which questions can be framed. Just 
recall a few—the “Sisters of the 
sacred well” ,“the Fauns and Satyrs”, 
“the Druids ”, “the gory visage sent 
down the stream”, the “sanguine 
flower inscribed with woe ”’, and all the 
rest of it. The examiner could go on 
constructing paper after paper, and yet 
leave something untouched. And so, 
for the sake of proving to the examiner 
how many Clarendon Press notes 
could be made to stick fast in the 
sixth standard boy’s memory, this 
consummate poem was drummed into 
him—a poem, the nobility and beauty 
of which could not by any possibility 
be brought home to his ideas and 
feelings, became his whole line of 
learning in the school supplied him 
with nothing to which the poem could 
in any intelligible way link itself. 
The allusiveness of the poem—satu- 
rated at every turn with a recollection 


of something in Virgil or Theocritus— 
essentially a poem to delight scholars 
and students, how should it test any- 
thing in the village boy, save a parrot- 
like capacity for learning isolated facts 
and phrases, and reproducing them on 
paper or by word of mouth? This is 
one of my anecdotes. Here is the 
other. Some five and twenty years 
ago, when I was a curate in Stafford- 
shire, our village schoolmaster (it was 
before the days of regulation English 
literature in national schools), having 
to find something to read to his upper 
class as a lesson in dictation, thought 
he would try as an experiment Lord 
Tennyson’s “ Dora”’, that tender and 
charming idyll of the farmer whose 
son would not marry according to his 
father’s wishes—a story of sorrow and 
suffering, courage and loyalty, and 
final reconciliation. I suppose that no 
one would dream of choosing such a 
poem to provide material for an 
examination ; at least I cannot 
remember any single word in it to 
make a question out of; and in this 
case the poem was not set for that 
purpose, but primarily foran exercise 
in writing from dictation. But the 
master, having found the story 
touching and interesting, doubtless 
hoped his pupils might also find it so, 
and thought like a sensible man that 
he might confer two separate benefits 
in a single lesson. What was the 
result } The boys and girls were moved 
and charmed. They obtained permis- 
sion to make permanent copies of it 
with pen and ink, They took them 
home, and read them to their fathers 
and mothers ; they in their turn were 
interested and moved by the picture of 
village loves and sorrows, touched by 
a master’s hand; and thus one very 
unromantic Staffordshire village was 
drawn for the moment closer together 
under the spell of genius, Now, I ask 
you confidently, in which of these two 
cases had English literature really 
justified its admission into schools— 
its installation as a worthy part of 
education ? In which instance had 
literature done its high and blessed 
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service—that in which the poem had 
been studied for its own sake, or 
that in which it had been studied 
for thé sake of the notes ? 

I do not apologise for this digression 
into village life, while addressing the 
students of this distinguished College, 
for it serves my purpose, which is to 
assert for English literature a function 
and a mission which seem to me 
sometimes in danger of being over- 
looked in the very zeal for teaching 
it. Whenever the use of literature in 
education comes to be sought for in the 
opportunity for setting papers in it; 
if ever the notes and not the text should 
come to be treated as the life of 
the subject; then propter vitam the 
student may come to overlook the very 
motive and justification for that life. 
The danger indubitably exists of 
wearying the younger student by con- 
fining his attention to the accidents of 
the subject, and never finding time to 
come to its essence at all. Take for 
example the greatest name of all in 
our literature—Shakespeare. He is 
indeed the best of all subjects for the 
lecturer, because he is the greatest. 
But he is also the best from another 
point of view ; because he is so full of 
interesting subordinate matter—so full 
of history, archaeology, folk-lore, al- 
lusiveness to obsolete manners and 
customs, sports and pastimes of our 
ancestors, together with a vocabulary 
and grammar sufficiently unlike our 
own to justify and necessitate any 
amount of careful study. One could 
lecture for a whole session upon the 
difficulties in‘ Coriolanus” (where there 
is also for the examiner the additional 
joy of an extremely obscure text), 
without ever arriving at the nobility 
and pathos of the dramatist’s treat- 
ment of his subject. One might even 
achieve a famous traditional impos- 
sibility, and so study the play of 
“ Hamlet” as to leave out the Prince 
of Denmark altogether! But do not 
suppose for one moment that I think 
all this subordinate matter superfluous 
or unimportant. It is of the first 
importance and absolutely necessary. 


I at once admit that no study of 
Shakespeare is worth anything that 
does not primarily take account of such 
things. Any one coming to that 
study with no previous acquaintance 
with Shakespeare’s grammar and 
idiom—with the general differences of 
Elizabethan English from our own— 
does indeed “see through a glass 
darkly”. Without some knowledge in 
the directions I just now indicated, 
how large a part of Shakespeare is 
obscure ; how many of his similes and 
allusions miss their mark ; how much 
of his wit and humour is absolutely 
without point! We are really in- 
debted to the scholar and the anti- 
quarian for any thorough enjoyment 
of a dramatist separated from us by 
three hundred years. Without their 
help (to use a homely metaphor), we 
are as those who gaze at a beauti- 
ful landscape through a window of 
imperfect glass, soiled and _ over- 
crusted with age ; to enjoy the view, 
it is absolutely necessary that the 
window be first cleaned. Now by 
successive scholars and antiquarians 
this service has been amply rendered ; 
and in our time two scholars, Mr. Aldis 
Wright and Dr. Abbott, have done in- 
valuable work towards this end. The 
former of these gentlemen has done 
more to make Shakespeare intelligible, 
and therefore profitable, to younger 
students—yes, and to children also of 
a larger growth—than any one I could 
name. To have mastered Mr. Wright’s 
notes to the plays in the Clarendon 
Press series is to have become in the 
most effectual way acclimatised to 
Elizabethan English. And few of the 
most generally well-informed English- 
men can afford to despise such help. 
Now and then we meet with those who 
profess to find their Shakespeare quite 
intelligible and to be scornfully in- 
tolerant of the commentator’s prof- 
fered aid. I should very much like to 
test such persons with a few picked 
passages, and see whether by the light 
of nature alone, and ther own good 
wits, they can make sense out of meta- 
phors drawn from some superstition 
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or sport familiar to Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, but of which no trace 
now remains. Take Shakespeare’s 
metaphors from hawking, for instance. 
That being the one familiar field-sport, 
dear to all classes of society from the 
king to the yeoman, no wonder that 
in the hands of a great poet it becomes 
a perpetual fountain of imagery— 
from Desdemona’s “I'll watch him 
tame” to Othello’s magnificent 
threat : 


If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my own heart- 
strings, 
I’d whistle her off, and let her down the 
wind 
To prey at Fortune. 


Mr. Aldis Wright in one of his 
prefaces mentions that various corre- 
spondents had demurred to his filling 
his notes with matter of this kind, and 
had wished for some Fine-art criticism 
instead. Mr. Wright most wisely de- 
clined to listen to any such allurements. 
“ Sign-post criticism”, as he called it, 
he distinctly refused to supply. He 
knew well enough what the invitation 
meant, in too many cases. It meant 
that certain young critics of Shake- 
speare wanted to be able to descant 
authoritatively on Shakespeare’s beau- 
ties and defects, his strength and 
weakness, and to exchange esthetic 
speculations with their friends at a 
Society, without taking any prelimi- 
nary trouble even to understand the 
words of the author they were talking 
about. And this ambition the editor 
had no intention of gratifying. His 
purpose was to make it certain that 
the critic of the future had mastered 
this preliminary knowledge, without 
which to pretend to an opinion at all 
on Shakespeare’s or any other author’s 
merits or demerits is mere vanity and 
impertinence. And therefore you will 
not misunderstand me in what I have 
already said of a grave danger incident 
to the study before us, that the notes 
to any author should receive more 
attention than the text ; and in judg- 
ing that there was something wrong 


somewhere when, as I remember once 
to have seen, a young girl of fourteen 
or fifteen despairfully roamed up and 
down a drawing-room with one of Mr. 
Aldis Wright’s little orange-tawny 
volumes in her hand, exclaiming 
wearily, “Oh! how I hate Shake- 
speare !” 

We are used to this melancholy 
state of things in the instance of an 
ancient language. That an average 
schoolboy, having to read (let us say) 
Tacitus for the sake of the Latin 
tongue, should come to hate Tacitus, 
has long come to be accepted as a 
natural event. For we know that an 
extinct tongue must be studied in 
those writers whom care or chance 
has preserved from perishing through 
the world’s stormy ages ; and as a rule 
these are the writers of real mark. 
In these the Latin and Greek idiom 
must be studied. It is one of the 
penalties of the “survival of the 
fittest”. For similar reasons, the 
notable writers of our own early his- 
tory have naturally survived ; and if 
we would have our young men and 
women study to the best advantage 
an important dialect of the time of 
Edward the Third, we cannot well 
avoid having recourse to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, even if the humour of the 
Lady Abbess and the pathos of 
Griselda should perish in the process. 
The “Canterbury Tales” must be for 
a while approached as in a strange 
tongue. But it need be but for a 
very brief space. No fairly intelli- 
gent boy or girl, of decent preliminary 
training, should need more than a few 
hours’ instruction to enable them to 
master all the excellences, and taste 
all the delights of the Father of 
English Poetry. Nothing but the 
will and the taste is wanting. How 
are the desire and the taste to be 
fostered? This is the one real prob- 
lem. Any one who wants to read 
and enjoy Chaucer can learn to do so 
with a very few hours’ attention and 
study. The inflected system of the 


language Chaucer wrote—the allu- 
sions and obscurities in Shakespeare 
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—these are not the real obstacles to 
the student, and the real despair of 
the teacher. The real difficulty is, 
that when the editor and commentator 
have done their part, the love for the 
writer himself has not thereby been 
produced. If the young student at 
the end of it all does not go the 
length of crying, with the young lady 
just named, “How I hate Shake- 
speare!” at least he does not exclaim, 
**How I love him!”; and unless the 
teaching of the great writers of Eng- 
land ends in producing some genuine 
love and admiration for their works— 
in one word, some real enjoyment of 
them—the end of English literature as 
a means of education is not attained. 
The end and object of all the notes 
and note-makers, of Mr. Wright and 
Dr. Abbott, of all editions and all 
editors, of all critics and commentators, 
is to make the writers they deal with 
more endeared, because more intelligi- 
ble, to the reader. 

The great end, then, I submit, of 
English literature as an element of 
education is to give pleasure. I well 
know what opposition—even what con- 
tempt—is likely to be excited in some 
minds by this avowal. The image, 
already referred to, of the lazy boy 
reading “Ivanhoe” on the sofa for 
his amusement is sure to rise before 
the mind’s eye of many, and to such 
persons the image is one of mere waste 
of time. “ After all, we were right”, 
will exclaim the schoolmaster of the 
old pattern, who from the first was 
suspicious of the introduction of Eng- 
lish authors side by side with those of 
Greece and Rome, Germany or France. 
“We were right ; this new education 
is another name for shirking work— 
at least, for mere dilettanteism”. I 
remember once maintaining this posi- 
tion, that the highest object of the 
study of literature was to make us the 
happier for it; and a little later in 
the conversation a young lady re- 
marked, “You know, Mr. Ainger, 
you said just now that we were to 
read chiefly for our amusement!” I 
knew this was said only in fun, for 
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the speaker was a very thoughtful 
and accomplished woman ; but I trea- 
sured up the retort just because it 
illustrated a real confusion that exists 
in the minds of many. To the un- 
thinking, “‘ joy”, “‘ happiness ”’, “ plea- 
sure”, “amusement”, are words that 
perhaps convey much of the same idea. 
But it only needs that those who do 
think should recall the kind of plea- 
sure that they have derived from 
some great writer—from Shakespeare 
or Milton, Jeremy Taylor or Sir 
Thomas Browne, Goldsmith or Lamb, 
Coleridge or Wordsworth—to under- 
stand that to speak of that pleasure 
as amusement would be a proianation 
and an indignity. I am not saying 
that if the study of literature only 
succeeded in providing its disciples 
with a larger field of amusement, it 
would be wholly thrown away. Better 
to find amusement in the authors it 
has to deal with, than in the myriads 
of ephemeral works that are no part 
of literature at all. Better to read 
“Tvanhoe” on the sofa—to find the 
merest amusement in the genuine ro- 
mantic vein of Sir Walter, than in 
the pinchbeck-romantic of » and 
, and (for I dare name no 
names!), whose books seem to be 
hardly in existence a month before 
they are in their two hundred and 
fortieth thousand. But I need not 
before this audience waste words to 
prove that by joy, or pleasure, I do 
not mean amusement, but something 
differing from it toto celo, And it is 
through pleasure—high and noble 
pleasure—that almost every good and 
perfect gift must ultimately work out 
for us its mission. 

To make us happier by introducing 
us to sources of pleasure hitherto unex- 
plored, and to render more intelligible 
and interesting the notable works 
that we had failed to draw pleasure 
from before—these are the primary 
objects of teaching literature. And 
therefore to add to our knowledge of 
everything that can make these wri- 
ters give up to us their fullest meaning 
and spirit—to remove all obstacles in 
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them, and in ourselves, which hinder 
us from enjoying them, is among the 
first duties and privileges of the 
teacher. The lecturer on Shakespeare 
has to help his pupil to understand 
Shakespeare ; but he has done this to 
no purpose, or rather he has not done 
this at all, unless he has deepened 
the pupil’s admiration for, and thus 
helped him to gain pleasure from, the 
poet. The aspiring pupil perhaps (like 
those whom Mr. Wright spoke of as 
demanding “sign-post criticism’) 
thinks this superfluous. He is eager 
at once to exercise his judgment, his 
critical powers—to be able quickly to 
give a reason for the faith that is in 
him. Let him not be in a hurry! 
Love must come first—Criticism after- 
wards. You wish to know wuy Shake- 
speare is greater than all other drama- 
tists of that wonderful period. Well, 
your teachers could provide you with a 
dozen sound and excellent reasons for 
this, which nobody could dispute. 
And you could carry them away, and 
reproduce them in an examination 
paper, and air them at a mutual im- 
provement society, and be not one jot 
the happier and wiser for the know- 
ledge—whereas, a companion who had 
by quiet reading, steeped himself in 
the divine pathos of “ Lear”, in the 
pastoral sweetness of the ‘‘ Winter’s 
Tale”, in the delicate comedy of 
“As You Like It”, would have dis- 
covered, without its having been pointed 
out to him, that in all these qualities, 
and a hundred other, even the tragedy 
of Ford and Webster, and the tender 
humanity of Heywood, must bow the 
head before the master of them all. 
And if it be asked, what room then is 
there for the lecturer and professor? I 
say that he is the best lecturer and 
professor who has best succeeded in 
inducing his pupil to adopt this 
quiet and patient method; to take 
this open but little trodden path 
to the understanding and true ap- 
preciation of our great English 
writers. 

And then, as I have said, apprecia- 
tion and affection being kindled, the 


critical faculty begins to grow. For 
having tasted, and become used to 
the very best in its kind, second and 
third and fourth best begin to lose 
their charm. And this is what I 
meant when I said that love is the 
parent of criticism. Criticism, you 
know, has a bad name with many 
people. To them, it means carping, 
fault-finding, or at best a habit of 
analysing and dissecting that is fatal 
to the genuine enjoyment of anything. 
“* Why do you criticise?” asks the be- 
wildered parent or guardian, when his 
daughter throws down with weariness 
a new volume of verse, written by some 
popular contemporary, consisting of 
faint echoes of the verse of Shelley or 
Tennyson. “Why do you criticise ? 
Why cannot you be content to admire 
and enjoy?” Alas! the question is 
easily asked; but it is as futile a 
question as to ask why, when we have 
eaten a piece of roast mutton, we have 
discovered it to be a bit of very in- 
ferior and insipid meat! The request 
that a person will eat and not taste, is 
a mere mockery, though made with 
the best intentions. ‘‘ There are many 
echoes in the world, but few voices”’, 
was one of Goethe’s great sayings ; 
and our education in literature has 
few worthier functions than to teach 
us to distinguish the echo from the 
voice—the copy from the original. 

We claim therefore for English 
literature as an instrument of educa- 
tion that it shall raise, by instructing, 
the general taste ; that it shall teach 
us better how to covet earnestly good 
literature, and not encourage, or waste 
time over what is inferior or worth- 
less. And this should supply an 
additional answer to those who ask 
what practical value there is in the 
study of our older authors. We most 
of us read books—or at least those 
periodical effusions which now do duty 
so largely for books—and even.if all 
reading were waste of time, it would 
be certainly better to read good than 
bad, And there is a great deal—an 
enormous deal—that is bad every year 
written and published. I do not mean 
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bad in a serious sense—subversive of 
our elementary morals and faiths, 
though there is very much of that— 
but bad in art, and in style ; exciting, 
but not elevating or inspiring ; unreal 
and pretentious ; the cleverest electro- 
plate passing itself off for silver ; sham 
eloquence, sham sentiment, sham 
poetry, sham philosophy, and sham 
humour. Would it be a worthless 
result of two or three years’ study of 
the great realities, of which these are 
the counterfeits, to be able to detect 
the base coin, and at once nail it to 
the counter? I am well aware that 
fine taste is a very rare faculty in- 
deed. “ Taste’’, that admirable critic, 
the late Edward Fitzgerald, used to 
say, “is the feminine of genius”; and 
like its male companion, it must al- 
ways be the heritage of the few. But 
there are degrees of it, and it may be 
developed by training, and though the 
best teaching in the world will fail to 
give some young persons a relish for 
Milton or Spenser, the average of 
failures need not be greater than in 
other and older-established subjects of 
instruction. After all, these same 
students, who have been bored per- 
haps with Clarendon Press manuals, 
will by and by be found to be in pos- 
session of a great deal of taste, though 
as the gentleman in the old story 
added, it may be very bad taste. 
When we find tears being shed over 
some cleverly wrought sentimentality ; 
or loud laughter raised by some mis- 
erable burlesque ; or hands and eyes 
uplifted at some very tall talk that 
passes in the world’s market for 
eloquence, we feel sure that if true 
pathos, and humour, and the eloquence 
of having something to say and know- 
ing how to say it nobly, had ever been 
studied in the masterpieces of old time, 
the reader or hearer could never have 
been misled by these transparent imi- 
tations. Take that last named quality 
of eloquence. We have writers en- 
dowed with this power still among 
us ; men who having noble thoughts 
and cultured minds, can give utterance 
to their meaning in language touched 
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with genuine emotion. But probably 
many of these have never passed for 
eloquent at all; the word has been 
reserved for fluent and flowery com- 
monplace; or what our American 
friends call “ high falutin’”. That all 
true eloquence is inherent in the 
thought expressed, and not in the 
words, is seldom recognised at all in 
popular criticism. I would ask 
whether the heart of an educated man 
does not sink within him when he is 
entreated to come and hear the new 
curate, because his sermons are “ so 
eloquent ”. He knows, I mean, almost 
for certainty what it is that he will 
hear, if he accepts the invitation. 
However, to leave this ground (which 
I feel is somewhat delicate), let me 
only say that it is surely a good work 
to teach our young men and women in 
this matter also to detect the true from 
the spurious ; to show them how with 
the most ornate writers, such as Jeremy 
Taylor, or Edmund Burke, or the Mr. 
Ruskin of forty years ago, the beauty 
of the language is organically con- 
nected with the originality or beauty 
of the thing said ; that the efflorescence 
has a root lying deep below, which 
gives it all its real importance and 
permanence. Or, once more, take 
humour, of which the counterfeits in 
circulation are so many. If only we 
had brought our students really to 
enjoy the humour of Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare, of Sterne and Goldsmith 
and Addison, yes, and of Scott and 
Miss Austen, of Dickens and of Lamb, 
and of the many other delightful 
masters in this kind that our litera- 
ture boasts, how could they after- 
wards fail to note how much that 
passes for humour in this day is not 
grounded, like the true thing, in 
sympathy with humanity, but in scorn 
of it: that a vast proportion of the 
most popular humour of the day is 
really cynicism. To distinguish true 
humour from mere mockery, its 
most abundant substitute, this is one 
of the surely useful tasks of the 
teacher in the study of those branches 
of English literature that seem to be 
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the most frivolous,—the nearest ap- 
proach to a mere amusement. 

“Then after all,” it may be retorted 
on me, “criticism does consist in pick- 
ing holes and finding faults; and the 
result of all you have said, if accom- 
plished, will be to limit our sources of 
innocent enjoyment, and to make us 
fastidious and one-sided.” Nothing 
can be farther from the truth. We 
may truly say of criticism, as was said 
of religion in Dr. Watts’s hymn, that 
“It never was designed to make our 
pleasures less’’. It is true that it 
purifies and elevates them, but it does 
not diminish them in the process ; it 
incalculably widens them. It cuts off 
from our serious attention a vast 
amount of inferior writing ; it teaches 
us to know the echo from the voice, 
the pale imitation from the real thing ; 
but while it takes away with one hand 
it gives with the other, and gives far 
more than it takes away. Criticism is 
meant to make us fastidious—fastidi- 
ous, that is, as to the quality of any 
particular kind of literature; but at 
the same time, if it is worth anything, 
it extends indefinitely the width of our 
sympathies and likings. It tells us 
not to admire unreal things and feeble 
imitations ; but it also tells us how 
many things there are of first-rate 
excellence to which our eyes may have 
been hitherto sealed. It tells us that 
though Shelley may be a greater 
poet than Longfellow, yet that an 
original Longfellow is worth any num- 
ber of imitation Shelieys. It tells us 
that to affect to see no excellence in one 
kind of literature, because we see a great 
deal (or think we do) in some other 
more exalted kind ; to wonder what on 
earth people ever admired in Pope 
because we see a great deal to admire 
in Tennyson ; that this is a sign, not 
at all of the “higher criticism”, but 
of a very low and poor criticism in- 
deed ; and any education in taste that 
has ended in diminishing the number 
of remarkable writers that we can 
derive pleasure from, is shown thereby 
to have been no true education, and to 
have missed its mark, 
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So that you see, after all, I do believe 
in what Mr. Aldis Wright called “ sign- 
post criticism”. He rightly refused to 
supply it, because he found that some 
young people wanted to pose as critics 
before even they understood the mean- 
ing of the writer they proposed to 
criticize. But there is, I am certain, 
a place for it in the teaching of English 
literature. It is very salutary for us 
all, at a certain stage in our educa- 
tion, to be taught that certain writers 
are to be treated by us with respect 
whether we like it or not. I re- 
member some years ago a picture in 
“Punch”, by Mr. Du Maurier, of a 
fashionable lady leading a troop of 
daughters, catalogue in hand, into the 
opening room of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. ‘“ Now, girls!” cheerfully 
exclaims the mamma, “now girls! 
which are the pictures that we are to 
admire?” Of course the satire is 
obvious and just. The mamma wanted 
to admire the right pictures, but 
to her the “right” pictures meant 
those that her most important friends 
admired. She wanted, in a word, to 
be “in the fashion” in this respect as 
in all others. But there is a right and 
a wrong even in matters of taste, and 
while our own taste is in the process 
of forming, it is of first-rate import- 
ance that we should be instructed 
upon authority “what we are to ad- 
mire” ; that we should at least learn 
to suspend our dislikes and our preju- 
dices till we are in some measure en- 
titled to have them. There are cer- 
tain writers in our literature who have 
come to be called Classics. What 
is a classic? A classic is, I suppose, 
a writer who has attained, by the con- 
tinuous verdict of successive generations 
of readers and critics, a certain rank 
which individual opinion is of no avail 
to disturb. Individual opinion no doubt 
very often does resent, openly or si- 
lently, the rank thus awarded to a 
writer. One of John Leech’s young- 
sters, you may remember, confided to 
another youngster (his friend) that 
he considered even Shakespeare a 
much over-rated man. And if such 














a stretch of independent judgment 
as this be rare, there are certainly 
many other authors, of the rank 
called classical, whose claims to such 
recognition our young men and women 
frankly question. Now I conceive that 
it is one of the best services the lec- 
turer on English literature can render, 
to point out that in this, as in some 
other matters, the verdict of con- 
tinuous generations is more likely to 
be right than that of the young man 
or woman, however brimming over 
with the higher culture. There is a 
remark of Mr. Francis Palgrave in the 
preface to that delightful book, “The 
Golden Treasury’, which it would be 
good to instil into the mind of every 
student of literature. Speaking of the 
principle that had guided him in 
making his selections, Mr. Palgrave 
added—“ As he closes this long sur- 
vey, the editor trusts he may add 
without egotism that he has found the 
vague general verdict of popular fame 
more just than those have thought, 
who, with too severe a criticism, would 
confine judgments on poetry to ‘the 
selected few of many generations’. 
Not many appear to have gained repu- 
tation without some gift or performance 
that in due degree deserved it”. 

The only limitation I would have 
added to Mr. Palgrave’s last sentence is 
this—I would have said “ not many 
appear to have gained reputation, and 
kept it, without some performance that 
deserved it”. It takes time to make 
any writer a classic. Call no writer 
“happy”, in this respect, until a second 
generation at least shall have confirmed 
the verdict of the first. And when 
changed times and fashions have yet 
agreed that this or that writer deserves 
the name of a classic, then it is for 
individual likings and dislikings to bow 
to the opinion of the larger public. 
A series of generations is wiser than 
any single generation. Of course no 
teacher of literature can make his 
students ultimately like any particular 
author. You can take a horse to the 
water, but you cannot make him 
drink, You may lead your pupils to 
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the refreshing streams of Wordsworth, 
and ‘they may sip, and turn away. 
You may lead them to Crabbe, 
“ Nature’s sternest painter ”’,and they 
may refuse even to moisten their lips. 
But the teacher may at least give his 
students a fair chance and opportunity 
to learn what it is in these writers 
that has made men admire and love 
them; he may warn them that any 
writer of individuality has a claim 
upon some patience, and some modesty, 
in those who approach him as reader 
and critic ; that he cannot be judged, 
or understood, or loved, in an hour, or 
a day. The teacher may do good 
service by pointing out that if some 
of the noblest and profoundest thinkers 
of this century have confessed that 
they owe more wisdom and happiness 
to the poetry of Wordsworth than 
they can ever acknowledge, a young 
critic should never think that the last 
word on the subject is spoken when 
he has quoted the opening lines of 
the amusing parody in the “ Rejected 
Addresses.” 

You see, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am pleading for authority in matters 
of literary judgment or taste. I know 
that such pleading is likely to fall on 
unwilling ears. In the general wave 
of anarchy that has passed over our 
century, criticism on literature has 
not escaped, and the right of every 
one to his own opinion, and to re- 
construct for himself the catalogue of 
authors who are or are not worth 
attention, is severely claimed. The 
very name of a classic is unpalat- 
able to some of the young and ardent, 
as implying that it represents the 
judgment of old fogeydom, which it 
is their mission to correct. A certain 
protervity (an intellectual shittishness, 
may I translate it?) in the young of 
this day resents the accumulated 
judgment of past generations. The 
fact that a writer like Crabbe was a 
cherished poet and teacher to minds 
and natures so different as Walter 
Scott, Jane Austen, John Henry 
Newman, Lord Tennyson, and Edward 
Fitzgerald, perhaps would hardly 
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weigh with them for a moment in the 
scale, against a present verdict which 
says that he is gloomy, or monotonous, 
or prosaic; or that he is so unlike 
Byron or Keats or Rossetti. But once 
again I say that in such matters the 
accumulated verdict of the finer im- 
aginations and intellects of the past is 
of first-rate importance in deciding for 
us—if not what we should /ike, at 
least what we should try to like, or at 
least to understand the reason of other 
people’s liking. 

The position, then, at which I have 
tried to arrive is this—that the one 
object of any teaching of English litera- 
ture in schools or colleges is to give 
pleasure, and to extend the range of 
our pleasures, and that if it fails to 
do this, all the incidental and subsi- 
diary labour in studying it, misses its 
chief purpose. I do not say that this 
labour has been useless. Far from it. 
No knowledge is useless. To learn all 
about Jonathan Swift—the moral of 
his tragic and pathetic story, or the 
influence on him of political events of 
his time—is full of interest. And we 
cannot even attempt to gain an insight 
into his genius without taking these 
things into account. But we are not 
necessarily nearer to enjoying the mar- 
vellous literary force, the irony, the 
humorous gravity of Swift—by trying 
to sound the mystery of poor Stella ; 
any more than is the young enthusiast 
for Shelley nearer to understanding his 
idol by qualifying himself to ‘chatter 
about Harriet”. To gain pleasure 
from Swift, we must read him, A 
truism, without doubt ; but as a rule, 
truisms are not things that are super- 
fluous to say, but things that need 
constant reiteration. How many of 
those, I would ask, who know a good 
deal about Swift, ever read him, except 
perhaps portions of a Bowdlerised ‘‘Gul- 
liver” in the nursery ? I know that he, 
like many other writers, must be ap- 
proached from the proper side ; and it 
is another of the privileges of a teacher 
of literature to make sure that his 
pupils take hold of every author by the 
wight end—that they do not begin with 


his inferior writings (for every author 
has best and worst), or with what is 
longest and apt to tire the young 
patience. But in any case—an 
author must be read. And as, while 
we lecture upon an author, we cannot 
ensure that he shall be read; I have 
often felt that to read a considerable 
portion of an author with a class— 
allowing his power or his pathos or 
his charm to grow and win upon us as 
we went along—is really almost the 
only certain way of ensuring that 
the writer shall ever produce the good 
we seek from him. I know the diffi- 
culties in the way; want of time, the 
chief. And then it looks so easy and 
so indolent! “Why should I send 
my daughter to a class to read a 
book’’? asks the aggrieved parent. 
“She can do that at home. Why 
should I pay that professor to do what 
cannot cost him any trouble or pre- 
paration—any one can listen to a 
pupil reading a book?” Alas! alas! 
how little people know! And what is 
the consequence? That, to repeat an 
illustration I used at the outset of my 
lecture, many a young student can 
write out a “ Life of Sir John Suck- 
ling with dates”, which is not litera- 
ture ; and never come to the point of 
gaining pleasure from those two or 
three charming lyrics which he has 
left us, and of perceiving that the 
“ Ballad of a Wedding”, or the song, 
““Why so pale and wan, fond Lover?” 
arefor real gaiety, humour, and vitality, 
worth nine-tenths of the machine-made 
rondeaux and triolets which make up 
the vers de société of to-day. And to 
understand this, is to have got so far 
towards understanding what literature 
is, and why certain writings have be- 
come classical and certain others have 
not. And, to repeat yet once more 
what I said at the beginning, the love 
of the text may then awaken an in- 
terest in the notes. But that process is 
not capable of being reversed. What 
is Sir John Suckling to me otherwise ? 


If he be not fair to me— 
What care I how fair he be? 
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When, some time since, I was 
thinking over my treatment of this 
subject for this evening, there was 
placed in my hands an address by Mr. 
Goschen, delivered to this college just 
ten years ago, a truly admirable 
address, full of wisdom and judgment 
put in the most telling way. Some 
things that Mr. Goschen said encour- 
aged me at once to take the line I had 
proposed—notably his warning all 
interested in education not to confine 
that word to studies that would pro- 
duce immediate practical results for 
the student when he began the work 
of the world — results that would 
“pay”. For certainly English litera- 
ture studied for those ends for which 
I have maintained this evening it 
should be studied, is not a subject that 
means money-making or immediate 
success in your profession or business. 
Even for those who thought of adopt- 
ing literature as a profession, I am 
afraid that it is not the highest kind of 
literature that offers the highest, or at 
least the most rapid rewards. And 
yet “we needs must love the highest 
when we see it”. But there was one 
other part of Mr. Goschen’s address 
that for a moment, I confess, did make 
me feel uncomfortable. For he was 
very strong upon the necessity of our 
young students “ selecting the severer 
as well as the more amusing studies 
for their labours”. Yet even here I 
was soon reassured ; for I had no inten- 
tion of advocating the study of Eng- 
lish literature as an amusement. I 
have tried this evening to show two 
things: (1) that happiness, or joy, as 
an end to be sought, is a wholly dif- 
ferent—even a wholly opposite thing— 
to amusement; and (2) that the 
deep and profitable acquaintance with 
any great author can only result from 
a joint application of brain and heart 
that can never be easy, or consist with 
the mere instinct of killing time. It 
is not, let me say once more, by read- 
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ing light literature—the Solomon 
Grundys among books that are born 
on a Monday and die before their little 
week is ont—that we learn to know 
good literature from bad. 

Education, people say, and rightly, is 
to fit us for the work of the world, and 
that is best which best fits us for it. 
As a mental training, I claim for Eng- 
lish literature an important share in 
that preparation. But there is a lei- 
sure of the world, as well as a work ; 
for most men and women have some 
hours of respite from the duties that 
are primary and urgent. And educa- 
tion is surely incomplete that does not 
prepare us to make the best of our 
leisure as well as of our working days. 
I fear I may not have seemed very 
practical this evening in my advice or 
suggestions. But during some years 
in which I have had opportunity of 
watching the methods of teaching 
literature in schools, I have felt more 
and more that one mistake has been 
to magnify (as I have put it) the notes 
above the text, and to teach round 
about the great writers, while all the 
time the great writers themselves 
leave the young student, if not wearied 
and glad to hear the last of them, at 
least uninspired by them, and with 
taste and discrimination hardly in- 
creased in the process. For I have 
known those who having learned dur- 
ing some years all about Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Bacon, Hooker, have yet 
gone away still content to accept A. as 
a great poet, B. as a great philoso- 
pher, C. as a great orator, and D. asa 
master of romance. And yet, for all 
my cynical carping, I have maintained 
that to learn to criticise justly may 
make us fastidious, but cannot make 
us narrow ; for it throws open to us 
whole new worlds of interesting 
writers, and of literary pleasures, up 
to that time unexplored and unima- 
gined. 

ALFRED AINGER. 
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COUNTY LANDMARKS. 


Amoncst the many questions of in- 
terest with which the Locai Govern- 
ment Bill was expected to deal, that 
of the simplification of the areas of 
county and local administration held a 
prominent position ; and it may not be 
without interest to see what has been 
actually achieved, and what still 
remains to be done now that the bill 
has become law ; more especially as the 
subject is intimately bound up with 
the future District Councils Bill, for if 
the District Councils are to form a 
portion of a really homogeneous admi- 
nistration, it is impossible they should 
be divided between conflicting county 
jurisdictions, 

In the year previous to the passing 
of the Local Government Act, a Par- 
liamentary Commission was appointed 
to examine the whole question and 
to make recommendations. In some 
quarters it seems to have been expected 
that these recommendations would be 
incorporated wholesale in the Local 
Government Act, and thereby receive 
the force of law ; in others it appears 
to have been believed that the Commis- 
sioners themselves had the power to 
make boundary alterations in some 
arbitrary manner. Either idea was 
equally wide of the mark. Even before 
the days of obstruction, an attempt 
to hurry through Parliament a num- 
ber of complicated alterations, affect- 
ing a mass of local interests and 
stirring up innumerable private jea- 
lousies, would have been a task from 
which the members of any Govern- 
ment might well have shrunk; while 
as to the manner in which any Com- 
mission, whether statutory or Royal, 
was suddenly to be enabled to effect 
such vast changes without even pas- 
sing their proposal through the formal 
stages of a Provisional Order Bill, has 
yet to be explained. 


The Government, indeed, showed a 
wise discretion in limiting the powers 
of the Commission which they appointed 
in 1887 to making recommendations ; 
and in trusting to time and opportu- 
nity gradually to clothe these recom- 
mendations with the force of law, in 
proportion as the discussion of the sub- 
ject had ripened public opinion and 
prepared it for change. 

Jean Paul tells us, in“ Flegeljahre ”’, 
how the village of Elterlein stood in 
two jurisdictions ; how a brook divided 
the Baron’s tenantry from the Prince’s 
tenantry ; how it altered its channel ; 
and how a house belonging to the 
Schulz, or village magistrate, which 
once stood on its very brink, was in 
consequence built out over the boun- 
dary, which now parted the roof-tree 
—nay, the very ceiling of a single 
room—so that his own armchair might 
stand subject to two separate jurisdic- 
tions. This condition of things the old 
Schulz regards as an earthly paradise 
of jurisprudence, but as the very 
“limbo of administration’. With 
pride unspeakable he reflects upon his 
table on one side the line and his bed 
on the other—his princely sleep and 
his baronial repast. The house, he 
avers, is just planned for an honest 
lawyer — another man would have 
wasted its golden opportunities. With 
anxious care he maintains to his twin 
sons every advantage of his mixed 
position. A light rail across the floor 
compels each child to sleep and play 
on his own side the boundary, thus 
reserving a representative in either 
camp ! 

Now the feeling of the old Schulz 
of Elterlein in regard to his boundary 
is a very common feeling in England. 
The inconvenience is admitted, but no 
sooner is a proposal made to remove it 
than some supposed advantage of the 
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existing arrangement is set forth by 
interested parties, and opposition is 
at once organized to any attempt at 
alteration or improvement. 

About forty years ago a poor fellow 
was killed on the borders of Wiltshire 
and Hampshire, in the sight of a hun- 
dred men, and an inquest was held on 
the body next day, when there was no 
lack of witnesses. It was impossible 
to discover the name of the man or 
whence he had come, or anything about 
him, except that he was civil and in- 
offensive. There was nothing strange 
in that, for he was a harvestman who 
had come in for the occasion. But it 
was strange, yet quite true, that it 
was found impossible to ascertain what 
had killed him, in what county he had 
been killed, in what county he had 
died, and even in what day. It was 
at a club feast at Park House Inn, on 
the road from Amesbury to Andover, 
and standing so directly across the 
frontier line between Wilts and Hants 
that this was said to pass through the 
front door. A hundred fellows were 
there the worse for liquor. An Exeter 
coach was timed to draw up exactly at 
midnight. Just as it was drawing up 
a drunken savage knocked the poor 
stranger down under the feet of the 
leaders, and he was taken up dead. 
The belief was that he was knocked 
out of one county into another, and 
out of one day into another; but 
whether the blow killed him or the 
horses’ hoofs, and in which county or 
day he died, none could say. The 
question was carried further. Neither 
parish concerned was ready to give 
him Christian burial, for it might 
“parish” the public-house. He did 
receive Christian burial, but the sexton 
had to declare that nobody would pay 
the fee for digging the grave! And 
yet this state of things still exists, 
and the system which stereotyped it 
is only just about to be altered. 

The county boundaries are un- 
doubtedly ancient, although, as the 
Commissioners point out in their prin- 

' This story appeared in ‘‘The Times” in 
1882, 


cipal Report, there is evidence to show 
that they have varied in former times 
from what they are now. 


We have been repeatedly urged [they 
say] to respect, as far as possible, the ancient 
county boundaries, but, while fully recog- 
nizing the historical and antiquarian in- 
terest attached to them, we are of opinion 
that it would be a mistake to assign the 
same degree of importance to them all 
equally, or to ignore the fact that there is 
ample historical evidence of their having 
varied from time to time, however difficult 
it may be to trace the several stages of the 
process. Reference to the best historical 
authorities shows that counties in some 
cases still correspond with the limits of the 
principalities founded by the early English 
settlers ; in others the principalities have 
been divided into several shires, or joined 
so as to form one shire. Kent, Sussex, and 
Essex represent whole kingdoms ; whilst 
there are other counties which represent 
the under-kingdoms of Wessex ; or king- 
doms sometimes united, sometimes parted, 
as part of Northumberland and most likely 
East Anglia. For Northumberland again, 
Yorkshire represents Deira, and the nar- 
rower Northumberland represents Bernicia, 
less the ecclesiastical principality which 
grew up at Durham. 

The tradition of the division of England 
or parts of England into shires, probably 
represents the recognition of pre-existing 
facts, rather than a process actually accom- 
plished by a particular ruler at a given 
date. According to Mr, Freeman, subse- 
quently to the Danish invasions the Mer- 
cian shires were newly mapped out with 
reference to a central town in each, and the 
consequent contrast between two such 
counties as Gloucester and Wiltshire re- 
mains to this day. Domesday is the most 
authentic record of the early local divisions 
of England ; but clearly shows that some 
of the existing counties are of a date sub- 
sequent to the Conquest, and have been 
the result either of events forming part of 
the general growth of the kingdom, or of 
adjustments coming within the province of 
local rather than of political history. 

Domesday leaves out Northumberland 
and Durham, although at the time they 
were certainly existing divisions. Domes- 
day also knows nothing of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire ; but in this 
case because these are divisions later than 
Domesday ; and parts of them, so much of 
modern Cumberland and Westmoreland as 
was formed into the Earldom of Carlisle, 
were not then partof England. The shires 
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of Cumberland and Westmoreland were 
made out of the Earldom of Carlisle, with 
the addition of pieces of Yorkshire. Lan- 
cashire was made out of pieces of Yorkshire 
and of that piece of Cheshire which was 
somehow separate from the rest, and 
situated between the Mersey and Ribble. 

The present distribution of territory be- 
tween Wales and the shires on the border 
dates from the Act of Henry VIII. abolish- 
ing the Lords Marchers. Rutland figures 
in Domesday, with boundaries even nar- 
rower than at the present day, as an out- 
lying portion of Nottingham, the remainder 
being in Northampton and Lincoln ; Glou- 
cestershire includes part of what is now in 
Monmouth ; and Northampton seems to 
have included portions of what are now 
in the counties of Warwick, Oxford, Bed- 
ford, and Huntingdon. The Domesday 
Survey also contains the evidence of the 
arbitrary shifting of land, in more than one 
instance, from the jurisdiction of one county 
to that of another, to suit the convenience 
SS individuals, 

he history of the question may be 

summed up by saying that the divisions 
of Wessex, East Anglia, and Northumber- 
land are immemorial ; those of Mercia date 
from the ninth century ; those of the North- 
West from the twelfth century ; and those 
of the Welsh border from the sixteenth 
century. 


On the other hand, the boundaries of 
unions, those modern and, as some 
regard them, upstart rivals of the 
counties, have now existed with but 
slight changes for half a century ; and 
any alteration, although not affecting 
questions of sentiment in the same 
degree as in the case of the counties, 
raises far more important financial 
considerations. 


The ancient intermediate division of 
local government [the Commissioners ob- 
serve,] which stood between the county 
and the parish was the hundred, but a 
variety of circumstances gradually caused 
the practical disuse in most eases of this 
area, and when parishes had to be grouped 
for the purposes of the Poor Law Act of 
1834, the Commissioners then appointed 
proceeded without much regard either to 
these ancient divisions or to the county 
boundaries, In mapping out the country 
they were evidently influenced by a desire 
to form convenient administrative areas ; 
though the existence of a workhouse occa- 
sionally led them to make a different ar- 
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rangement from that which would otherwise 
have been the case. Although in some cases 
exception may be taken to their decisions, 
their work has existed with but few and 
slight alterations for half acentury. Mean- 
while, numerous fresh duties, of a quasi 
municipal character, amongst others those 
of local assessment, and sanitary and edu- 
cational authority, and in some instances of 
highway management, have been given to 
the guardians outside the limits of urban 
authorities, and they have also made large 
use of the borrowing powers conferred 
upon them by successive Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 


The reform of the areas of loca} 
administration is, in fact, a matter 
which, like economy, is admired by 
everybody in the abstract, but meets 
with endless difficulties in detail. In 
only three counties, viz., Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, and Kent had any serious 
effort been made, previous to 1887, to 
simplify them; but the extensive 
changes carried out in those counties, 
under various permissive Acts relating 
to poor-law unions, highways, and 
petty sessional divisions, and parishes, 
required no less than ten years to 
overcome the entrenched prejudices 
with which they had to contend ; and 
by 1889 they had reached the farthest 
point possible in the circumstances 
of the day, as the necessity of altering 
the county boundaries in certain cases 
in order to accomplish the objects 
aimed at made further progress impos- 
sible; no power of altering a county 
boundary having existed under the 
legislation anterior to 1889, except by 
private Act of Parliament. 

The changes, however, carried out 
in these counties showed at least that 
gradual reform was more likely to 
succeed than more ambitious projects 
dealing with the whole question at 
once. Even in France, the country 
por excellence of administrative uni- 
tormity and centralization, the im- 
provement of administrative areas 
meets with unlooked-for difficulties. 
Only the other day the “Temps” con- 
tained an amusing account of the suc- 
cessful defiance of the Council-General 
of the Hante-Marne by the smallest 
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commune in France—Morteau—which 
it was proposed to merge in the neigh- 
bouring commune of Andelot. 

Morteau boasts neither inn nor 
tavern—neither post-office nor town- 
hall. There is no doctor and no priest 
—no butcher and no baker. The 
whole population is estimated at 
twelve. Even houses are few—only 
an old chateau of the sixteenth century, 
with loop-holes and turrets, tiles and 
weathercocks, and a disused chapel 
somewhere in the woods. There 
are hills too, right and left—Cote- 
au-Diable and Combe-a-l’Ane — and 
a rivulet, Rognon, winding with its 
fringe of willow and poplar through 
the barley-fields. As to that popula- 
tion of twelve—there is Farmer Jean 
Gueux-Malardot, with wife and two 
children ; and there is Brulet, the 
wood-cutter, with two children and 
wife; there is Mayor Benoit, notary 
in Andelot, and Thivet, farmer 
in Sarcicourt, the two last-named 
merely politically domiciled in Morteau 
and actually residing elsewhere. The 
communal budget attains to the 
proportions of £15 13s. Old.! But 
Morteau dates back to days when St. 
Sulpice worked wonders in its wood- 
land chapel; to days of feudal tenure 
from the Lords of Andelot ; to newly- 
coined communeship in 1792, when 
forges, blazing on the banks of Rognon, 
invested the spot with a transitory im- 
portance ; and when at last, in 1843, 
the Conseil-Général proposed merging 
its identity in that of its neighbour, 
Morteau met the proposal by an ener- 
getic opposition, and, heartily seconded 
by Andelot itself the tiny commune 
won the day ! 

The Boundary Commissioners had 
to make recommendations so as to 
secure that no urban district, union, 
or parish should be situate in more 
than one county; they had also to 
inquire as to the best mode of dealing 
with those cases where a town was 
blessed, or cursed, with the existence 
of both a Town Council and a Local 
Board with conflicting urban areas ; and 
in connection with their recommenda- 
tions on the above subjects, they were 


enabled to make any consequential or 
incidental suggestions which might be 
deemed fairly to arise out of their 
schemes. 

The Report of the Commissioners 
was presented to the Local Govern- 
ment Board on July 5th, 1888, 
and laid before Parliament, with its 
accompanying maps and schemes deal- 
ing with each case separately. 

In regard to the urban districts 
situate in more than one county, the 
Commissioners recommended _ that 
every divided district should, with 
certain exceptions, be in future deemed 
to be within the county which con- 
tained the largest portion of the 
population. This recommendation was 
adopted by the 50th section of the 
Local Government Act, but without 
making any exception ; and some dis- 
satisfaction has already arisen in places 
where an alteration of the urban dis- 
trict rather than of the county bound- 
ary would have been the wiser alter- 
native. An impression prevailed in 
many quarters, though why it is diffi- 
cult to see, that the operation of the 
50th section was limited to the first 
election of County Councils, and did 
not affect questions of rating and juris- 
diction, The advantage of settling 
the question somehow is Mr. Ritchie’s 
best excuse for the summary procedure 
adopted. Yet if we consider that some 
of the most difficult cases before the 
Commissioners (as the areas, though 
small in acreage, represented a very 
large ratable value) were dealt with 
in this clause, the extreme ease with 
which it was accepted by Parliament 
was certainly remarkable, and may 
possibly have been owing to the mis- 
apprehension just mentioned.' The 
voice of Mr. Warmington, Q.C., M.P., 
was alone heard mourning (and in 


1 These boroughs were Abingdon, Banbury, 
Barnard Castle, Barnet, Brynmawr, Burton- 
on-Trent, Cardigan, Crowle, Dudley, Ebbw 
Vale, Filey, Haverhill, Hinckley, Hyde, 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos, Malton, Market Har- 
borough, Mossley, Newmarket, New Mills, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Redditch, Rhyl, 
Rhymney, Stallybridge, Stamford, Stockport, 
Sudbury, Tamworth, Thetford, Todmorden, 
Tredegar, Warrington, and Yarmouth. 
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vain) in the wilderness of a Committee 
of the whole House, deaf to his lamen- 
tations, over the transfer from Mon- 
mouth of the portion of the town of 
Brynmawr therein situate, into the 
adjacent county of Brecon. 

In regard to the class of cases in 
which both Town Council and Local 
Board were found to exist in the same 
town, the Commissioners recommended 
(here again with certain exceptions) 
that in future the Local Board area 
should be that of the municipal borough 
—assuming the Local Board to be 
itself dissolved in consequence.' The 
Local Government Board, by the 52nd 
clause of the Act, took powers to issue 
provisional orders dealing separately 
with each case of this class, and several 
Provisional Order Bills, substantially 
adopting the schemes of the Commis- 
sioners, have already passed through 
Parliament this session. A few of 
the more difficult cases still remain 
under consideration ; as, for example, 
Wenlock, that interesting rural bo- 
rough which, octopus-like, as if hold- 
ing in its claws four Local Boards to 

_ devour them, still baffles the reforming 
hand of the President of the Local 
Government Board. 

The last and most important class 
of cases remains to be mentioned—that 
in which poor-law unions and rural 
sanitary districts (which may be 
treated as identical) are situated in 
more than one county. These divided 
unions originated either in the exist- 
ence of a town on the borders of two 
counties, forming the natural adminis- 
trative centre of the surrounding dis- 
trict, or in the exemption (for reasons 
at the time perhaps cogent) of detached 
parts of counties from the operation of 
those Acts of Parliament passed sub- 
sequently to the Reform Bill of 1832, 
which, as a rule, merged such outlying 
pieces in the counties by which they 
were completely surrounded. 

These exemptions were unfortun- 
ately numerous, especially on the 


1 These towns were Banbury, Blandford, 
Calne, Chippenham, Faversham, Folkestone, 
Launceston, Lyme Regis, Lymington Mor- 
peth, Oxford, St. Ives, and Wenlock. 


borders of Warwick, Worcester, and 
Gloucester. The map prepared by 
General Owen Jones, the able Secre- 
tary to the Commissioners, which ac- 
companies their Report, shows at a 
glance the extraordinary character of 
the administrative arrangements on 
the borders of those counties, and 
might create some doubt in the mind 
of the intelligent foreigner whether 
we are really the most practical of 
nations. 

The isolated portion of the county 
of Flint in Wales, lying on the Eng- 
lish side of the Dee, and surrounded 
on three sides by Shropshire and on one 
by Denbigh, is another and a similar 
case. Here, however, in addition to 
the questions ordinarily affecting the 
alterations of county boundaries, are 
further involved such complications as 
in days of Kistedfodds, tithe-wars, 
and national sentiment are likely to 
be raised by a transfer of territory 
from Wales to England, But perhaps 
the best example possible of the sort 
of difficulty which attends the reforma- 
tion of areas is afforded by those 
southern slopes which, while geographi- 
cally within the borders of Brecon, are 
yet cut off from the remainder of that 
county by the formidable range of the 
Brecon mountains, and have therefore 
found their natural place in the unions 
of Glamorganshire. Every considera- 
tion of common-sense and of adminis- 
trative convenience, especially for the 
poorer classes, pointed to the necessity 
of transferring these parishes to Gla- 
morgan. Unfortunately the inhabi- 
tants of Brecon regard those of 
Glamorgan as an inferior folk, and 
the ery also went forth that, if the 
transfer took place, the shepherds 
would lose their commonage on the 
Brecon mountains ; why or wherefore 
nobody even tried to explain. Never- 
theless, the ery wasa very well devised 
one, and excited great indignation 
against the Commissioners. ; 

The whole question, indeed, involved 
in the case of the divided unions is 
one of true administrative convenience 
against local prejudice, and what the 
Commission had to do was somehow 
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to find a common denominator for the 
two. This was discovered in the ap- 
plication (in an amended form) of a 
plan first suggested now several years 
ago by that eminent public servant, 
the late Mr. Andrew Doyle, one of Her 
Majesty’s poor-law inspectors. He was 
able before his death to place before 
the Commissioners his views for the 
formation of what is termed the “ con- 
tributory ’’ union, i.e. a union locally 
situated in one county, yet sending its 
indoor poor, on a fixed payment per 
head, to the workhouse of a union 
situated in an adjacent county, whose 
buildings it is likewise entitled to use 
for purposes of business and for meet- 
ings. Accordingly, in most cases where 
the area of a union lay tolerably equally 
in two counties, its division was recom- 
mended into two separate unions, on 
this side and on that of the county 
boundary line, and whichever of these 
two might chance to contain the build- 
ings originally contributed at the com- 
mon cost of both, it was now suggested, 
should be ordered to allow the use of 
them for the reception of the poor and 
for the administrative purposes of its 
neighbour. 

The alternatives, it is pointed out 
by the Commissioners in their Report, 
which presented themselves in the first 
instance, in order to comply with the 
terms of the Act of Parliament, were 
either to recommend the amalgamation 
of the foreign portions of unions and 
rural sanitary districts, in whole or in 
part, with some other union or sani- 
tary district in the same geographical 
county, or to alter the county bound- 
ary, or to make some combination of 
these plans. Owing to the rapid deve- 
lopment of railways, the great im- 
provement in the roads of the country, 
and to other causes, many local centres 
are now easy of access which were not 
so in 1834, and there are now in con- 
sequence facilities for bringing the 
union boundaries, without hardship 
to the poor, or inconvenience to the 
ratepayers, within the existing county 
boundary for union purposes, which 
did not exist at the time when the 
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unions were laid out. They conse- 
quently recommendedin many instances 
the annexation of the overlapping 
parishes of one union, or of some of 
them, to another union in the same 
county, without any disturbance of 
the county boundary. In all cases 
they attached great weight to the 
opinion and wishes of the inhabitants 
themselves of the areas affected, and 
where these did not conflict with the 
general principles by which they were 
guided, they endeavoured to give effect 
to them. But while a simple altera- 
tion of county or union boundary, as 
the case may be, might have appeared 
to offer a solution of the problems with 
which they had to deal, they had also 
to consider whether in a large number 
of the more important cases it might 
not be possible to proceed by an inter- 
mediate plan; and being anxious to 
carry out the duties imposed upon 
them by Parliament with as little 
disturbance as possible of existing 
arrangements, they recommended the 
formation in many cases of “ contri- 
butory unions,” as described above, 
especially in those instances where a 
county boundary is found to cut an 
existing union into two nearly equal 
moieties, such moieties being compared 
as regards area, value, and population. 

“This arrangement”, the Commis- 
sioners observe, “appears to combine 
the advantages of securing to the 
inhabitants the continued use of the 
centre to which they are accustomed 
for union purposes, with the main- 
tenance, in substance, of the county 
boundary”; and they then pro- 
ceed to explain that only in those 
cases where none of the alternative 
courses just mentioned enabled them 
to carry out the duty imposed upon 
them by Parliament have they recom- 
mended the alteration of the county 
boundary. The result of this course 
is that the alterations of county 
boundary proposed have been reduced 
toa minimum. 

In afew cases the Commissioners, 
availing themselves of the powers 
granted them of making recommenda- 
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tions auxiliary to the schemes neces- 
sary for the removal of the immediate 
evils with which they were directed 
to deal, suggested the union of several 
very small parishes, with populations 
of less than one hundred, with neigh- 
bouring parishes, as already recom- 
mended by two Committees of the 
House of Commons. 

Theopposition which in numerous in- 
stances these recommendations evoked 
is the best proof of how delicate and 
difficult a matter is the re-arrangement 
of areas. 

The sort of scene usual at a rural 
boundary meeting in a case like this 
is easily described. The vicar takes 
the chair, arriving hot with indigna- 
tion. Somebody has told him that 
one at least of the Commissioners is 
a Radical; and it has actually been 
whispered in his ear that one of the 
Assistant Commissioners is a Noncon- 
formist—nay, even a Welsh Noncon- 
formist. Evidently there is a plan on 
foot for running away with the tithes, 
and for appropriating the contents 
of the poor-box; so let every good 
Churchman rush to the front. The 
vicar accordingly opens the proceed- 
ings, not with prayer, but with an 
attack on the Commissioners, and on 
a weak-kneed Conservative Govern- 
ment which has allowed itself to be 
deluded by Radical wiles into “ re- 
moving our ancient landmarks”; a 
phrase which never fails to bring 
down the house at a parish meeting. 
The vicar is followed by the practical 
man of the parish, the local Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who proves to his 
own satisfaction that the whole object 
of the proposal is to increase the 
rates, and that they will be un- 
doubtedly increased by at least six- 
pence in the pound. At this, a cold 
shiver runs through the assembly. 
Then a choleric man (generally armed 
with a large umbrella) declares that 
to his certain knowledge the whole 
scheme is a “got up” affair for 
diminishing the rates of one or two 
powerful and rich individuals ; where- 
upon he casts a gloomy look in a 
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particular direction, presumably in- 
dicating the spot where these un- 
popular personages reside. On this 
follows a suppressed murmur of indig- 
nation. The churchwarden, however, 
expresses the opinion that it is alla 
plan for forcing a School Board on the 
reluctant community, and declines to 
be comforted by the information that 
the Act has nothing to do with 
School Boards. “So much the wus for 
the Act”, retorts the churchwarden, 
“that’s what I sez”—a statement the 
splendid irrelevancy of which, it is 
needless to say, excites loud applause. 
Next there is the man who asks 
questions: “ How about they Burial 
Acts?” “Are we to have a District 
Council here?” “ Perhaps this gen- 
tleman from Lunnon can tell us 
summat about that?” And so on. 
Now comes the turn of the county 
man: “ I was born in Blankshire, and 
I hope I may die there ” (loud cheers). 
He is followed by the clerk to the 
Guardians, who declares on their be- 
half their undying attachment to the 
union, the administration of which is 
the admiration of the civilized world ! 
At last from a back bench somebody 
expresses the real sense of the meeting : 
“We doant want nowt done at all”! 
At this stage the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, if prudent, closes the meeting, 
and taking a respectful leave of his 
audience, returns to the place whence 
he came. 

The Local Government Act takes 
power for giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners in 
the following manner :—Section 53 
enacts that every Report of the Boun- 
dary Commissioners shall be laid before 
the County Council of every county 
and county borough affected, and “it 
is made their duty to make repre- 
sentations to the Local Government 
Board, as they think expedient, for 
adjusting the boundaries of their 
county, and of the other areas of 
local government partly situate in 
their county, with a view to securing 
that no such area shall be situate in 
more than one county.” 























Till November 5th, 1889,the County 
Councils had an undivided power of 
making representations. If, however, 
by that date no representation has 
been made by them, the Local Go- 
vernment Board, by section 54, is 
given a concurrent power to step in ; 
but any proposal to alter a county 
boundary is to have no effect unless 
confirmed by Parliament. The Local 
Government Board already has power, 
under the Poor-Law Acts, to form 
or to add to, to take from or to dis- 
solve unions; and (outside the metro- 
polis) to combine them and constitute 
a joint committee of Guardians, though 
in all these cases, if there is local 
opposition to the proposals made, the 
orders of the Local Government Board 
require Parliamentary sanction, which 
is generally given by means of a 
Provisional Order Bill. Otherwise the 
matter is dealt with by a sealed order, 
which issues administratively without 
requiring further sanction. It may 
be observed that the plan of the Com- 
missioners for the formation of con- 
tributory unions, is not an entirely 
untried one, as it exists in practice 
in the case of two unions in Suffolk, 
which send their poor to the work- 
house of the neighbouring unions. 

The Act also contains the following 
further enactments relating to bounda- 
ries. Under the 57thsection the County 
Council is empowered to set the Local 
Government Board in motion in regard 
to the alteration of the boundaries of 
parishes and sanitary districts’ other 
than boroughs ; and by sections 59 (c) 
and 100, the “administrative” county 
is distinguished from the “ political ” 
county, so as to avoid the work of 
the simplification of areas being dis- 
turbed by the jealousies of political 
wire-pullers. The 58th section of 
the Act so extends the powers of 
the Board as to authorize the divi- 
sion of a union which is in two 
counties into two unions for all pur- 
poses except the maintenance of the 

1 The County Council has consequently no 


power in regard to unions beyond those given 
under s. 53. 
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common workhouse and the indoor 
poor; and the 60th section expressly 
provides that in every alteration of 
boundaries effected under the authority 
of the Act, care shall be taken that, 
so far as is practicable, the boundaries 
of any one area of local government 
shall not intersect the boundaries of 
any other area of local government. 
It would be premature as yet to 
decide whether the recommendations 
of the Boundary Commissioners have 
met with the approval of the County 
Councils, to which, as shown above, they 
have been referred ; the date, Novem- 
ber 5th, 1889, up to which the Councils 
had an exclusive jurisdiction in regard 
to them, being only just past. It may 
be expected that the Local Govern- 
ment Board will, at the proper time, 
furnish Parliament with information 
on this head. But from such informa- 
tion as can be gleaned from the reports 
of the proceedings of the Councils, it 
would appear that, on the whole, they 
have been well received; and that 
the alteration of the union bounda- 
ries by the formation of contributory 
unions meets with especial approval. 
In regard to the proposed alterations 
of county boundaries, there is of course 
a tendency on the part of the counties 
to which the Commissioners proposed 
making additions to enact the part of 
the “land-grabber”, and support the 
proposal ; and an equally natural ten- 
dency on the part of those counties 
which would be losers by a transfer 
of territory, to oppose the measure, 
Thus the Commissioners proposed to 
transfer certain parishes in the union 
of Worksop from Nottinghamshire to 
Derbyshire. This proposal is objected 
to by the County Council of the former 
county and supported by that of the 
latter. On the other hand, in some 
cases the zeal of particular counties 
has outstripped that of the Commis- 
sioners. Thus the Commissioners 
recommended that the parishes in the 
Isle of Axholme, in Lincolnshire, 
should be made into a separate union 
in that county—a proposal very popu- 
lar in this peculiar district. Mean- 
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while, the County Council of the West 
Riding have proposed instead to annex 
them to Yorkshire, thus making the 
River Trent the boundary line between 
the two counties, a proposal to which 
the Lincolnshire County Council 
demurs. Cases of agreement, however, 
are not wanting ; thus the Wiltshire 
County Council having reported in 
favour of the whole of the recom- 
mendations of the Commissionersaffect- 
ing their own and the neighbouring 
counties, these recommendations have 
been referred to the County Councils 
of the latter by the Local Government 
Board, and have met with no opposi- 
tion. 

The principal difficulty of the situa 
tion lies in the fact that while it is 
desirable to bring the areas of local 
government in each county within 
the county boundary, because it is 
wished to establish administrative re- 
lations between the District Councils 
and the County itself, the former 
bodies have not as yet been actually 
born into existence. Everybody must 
indeed wish to see the question of 
areas settled before the passing of 
the District Councils Bill, as not 
only would this step greatly reduce the 
difficulties of the Parliamentary situa- 
tion, but it would also enable many 
matters of administration to be at 
once handed over with perfect ease to 
the District Councils, which otherwise 





might have to be omitted from the 
Bill; as was the case in the District 
Council clauses of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, which, mainly for thatreason, 
had to be abandoned as being trivial 
and nugatory. But on the other hand, 
it is always difficult to persuade public 
bodies, such as the County Councils, to 
initiate administrative changes, how- 
ever desirable in themselves, in view 
of a measure which is not actually 
before them; and it is possible that 
the boundary question will not be 
finally settled till the moment has 
finally come for passing a strong 
District Councils Bill, which will per- 
haps deal with local susceptibilities in 
regard to boundaries generally, in the 
same rough-and-ready manner as that 
in which Mr. Ritchie dealt with the 
divided urban districts. That, how- 
ever, a more gradual method of opera- 
tion would be better, and much practi- 
cal inconvenience be thereby avoided 
cannot be doubted ; and as it does not 
appear likely that the District Councils 
Bill is to be heard of again for some 
time, the next few years can be use- 
fully employed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in settling the boundary 
question by a cautious yet firm appli- 
cation of these powers which Parlia- 
ment has given to it with that object 
under the Act of 1888. 


Epmonp FirzMaurRIce. 
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A BALLAD OF EAST AND WEST. 


KAMAL is out with twenty men to raise the Border side, 
And he has lifted the Colonel’s mare that is the Colonel’s pride : 
He has lifted her out of the stable-door between the dawn and the day, 
And turned the calkins upon her feet, and ridden her far away. 
Then up and spoke the Colonel’s son that led a troop of the Guides: 
“Ts there never a man of all my men can say where Kamal hides?” 
Then up and spoke Mahommed Khan, the son of the Ressaldar, 
“Tf ye know the track of the morning-mist, ye know where his pickets are. 
“ At dusk he harries the Abazai—at dawn he is into Bonair— 
“ But he must go by Fort Monroe to his own place to fare, 
“So if ye gallop to Fort Monroe as fast as a bird can fly, 
“ By the favour of God ye may cut him off ere he win to the Tongue of Jagai. 
* But if he be passed the Tongue of Jagai, right swiftly turn ye then, 
“ For the length and the breadth of that grisly plain is sown with Kamal’s 
men.” 
The Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun was he, 
With the mouth of a bell and the heart of Hell and the head of the gallows- 
tree. 
The Colonel’s son to the Fort has won, they bid him stay to eat— 
Who rides at the tail of a Border thief, he sits not long at his meat. 
He’s up and away from Fort Monroe as fast as he can fly, 
Till he was aware of his father’s mare in the gut of the Tongue of Jagai, 
Till he was aware of his father’s mare with Kamal upon her back, 
And when he could spy the white of her eye, he made the pistol crack. 
He has fired once, he has fired twice, but the whistling ball went wide. 
“ Ye shoot like a soldier,” Kamal said. “ Show now if ye can ride.” 
It’s up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown dust-devils go, 
The dun he fled like a stag of ten, but the mare like a barren doe. 
The dun he leaned against the bit and slugged his head above, 
But the red mare played with the snafile-bars as a lady plays with a glove. 
They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs drum up the dawn, 
The dun he went like a wounded bull, but the mare like a new-roused fawn. 
The dun he fell at a water-course—in a woful heap fell he,— 
And Kamal has turned the red mare back, and pulled the rider free. 
He has knocked the pistol out of his hand—smal]l room was there to strive— 
“°Twas only by favour of mine,” quoth he, “ ye rode so long alive ; 
“There was not a rock for twenty mile, there was not a clump of tree, 
‘“‘ But covered a man of my own men with his rifle cocked on his knee. 
“Tf I had raised my bridle-hand, as I have held it low, 
“The little jackals that flee so fast were feasting all in a row ; 
“ Tf I had bowed my head on my breast, as I have held it high, 
“The kite that whistles above us now were gorged till she could not fly.” 
Lightly answered the Colonel’s son :—“ Do good to bird and beast, 
“ But count who come for the broken meats before thou makest a feast. 
“If there should follow a thousand swords to carry my bones away, 
“ Belike the price of a jackal’s meal were more than a thief could pay, 
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‘* They will feed their horse on the standing crop, their men on the garnered 
rain, 
“The thatch of the byres will serve their fires when all the cattle are slain. 
“ But if thou thinkest the price be fair, and thy brethren wait to sup, 
«The hound is kin to the jackal-spawn,—howl, dog, and call them up! 
“ And if thou thinkest the price be high, in steer and gear and stack, 
‘Give me my father’s mare again, and I'll fight my own way back !”’ 
Kamal has gripped him by the hand and set him upon his feet. 
“ No talk shall be of dogs,” said he, “ when wolf and grey wolf meet. 
“May I eat dirt if thou hast hurt of me in deed or breath. 
“ What dam of lances brought thee forth to jest at the dawn with Death?” 
Lightly answered the Colonel’s son ; “I hold by the blood of my clan ; 
*‘Take up the mare for my father’s gift—she will carry no better man!” 
The red mare ran to the Colonel’s son, and nuzzled against his breast, 
‘“We be two strong men,” said Kamal then, “ but she loveth the younger best. 
“So she shall go with a lifter’s dower, my turquoise-studded rein, 
** My broidered saddle and saddle-cloth, and silver stirrups twain.” 
The Colonel’s son a pistol drew and held it muzzle-end, 
“Ye have taken the one from a foe,” said he; “will ye take the mate from 
a friend?” 
“A gift for a gift,” said Kamal straight ; “a limb for the risk of a limb. 
«Thy father has sent his son to me, I’ll send my son to him !” 
With that he whistled his only son, that dropped from a mountain-crest-— 
He trod the ling like a buck in spring and he looked like a lance in rest. 
** Now here is thy master,’ Kamal said, “ who leads a troop of the Guides, 
“ And thou must ride at his left side as shield to shoulder rides. 
+ Till Death or I cut loose the tie, at camp and board and bed, 
«Thy life is his—thy fate it is to guard him with thy head. 
‘* And thou must eat the White Queen’s meat, and all her foes are thine, 
* And thou must harry thy father’s hold for the peace of the Border-line, 
* And thou must make a trooper tough and hack thy way to power— 
* Belike they will raise thee to Ressaldar when I am hanged in Peshawur.” 
They have looked each other between the eyes, and there they found no 
fault, 
They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on leavened bread and salt ; 
They have taken the Oath of the Brother-in-Blood on fire and fresh-cut sod, 
On the hilt and the haft of the Khyber knife, and the Wondrous Names of 
God. 
The Colonel’s son he rides the mare and Kamal’s boy the dun, 
And two have come back to Fort Monroe where there went forth but one. 
And when they drew to the Quarter-Guard, full twenty swords flew clear— 
There was not a man but carried his feud with the blood of the mountaineer. 
“* Ha’ done! ha’ done!” said the Colonel’s son. ‘ Put up the steel at your 
sides ! 


“Last night ye had struck at a Border thief—to-night ’tis a man of the 
Guides !”’ 


Oh, east is east, and west is west, and never the two shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great Judgment Seat. 
But there is neither east nor west, border or breed or birth, 


When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the ends of the 
earth. 


YuSsuF. 











A NEW EL DORADO. 


THE report lately furnished to the 
Foreign Office by the Secretary of the 
British Legation in Mexico on the 
recent discovery of gold at Santa 
Clara in Lower California, will attract 
attention to this outlying province of 
Mexico, which is, geographically speak- 
ing, isolated from the rest of the Re- 
public, and is distinctively known as 
a Territory. It comprises the narrow 
peninsula which, starting at the limit 
of the United States a few miles south 
of San Diego, stretches down to Cape 
San Lucas at its southern extremity. 
On the one side is the Pacific Ocean, 
on the other the Gulf of California, 
the peninsula being joined to conti- 
nental Mexico only by the narrow 
neck of land along the boundary line. 
This comparative isolation has kept 
the country practically outside the 
range of the ordinary enquirer, and 
while its climate has been lauded to 
the utmost by such a keen observer as 
Agassiz, its mineral and other re- 
sources have never been fully explored. 
And now a reckless rush of more than 
three thousand men over the United 
States frontier, already overrun with 
unemployed colonists, and reports 
grossly exaggerated, as they in the 
first instance undoubtedly were, of the 
richness of the discoveries, have for 
the moment brought into prominence 
a possible new field for British enter- 
prise and colonization. 

The good that a really large dis- 
covery of gold would bring, not only 
to the discoverers but to all those 
who are now suffering from the exces- 
sive depreciation of silver, justifies a 
closer look at this report, and at the 
country from which it comes. And 
when gold is taken in conjunction 
with California, and with a part of 
California which is as yet but little 
known, the mind is insensibly pre- 


pared for something real, something 
tangible. To this the success of 
American California as an agricultural 
country lends some strength ; and men 
more quietly prudent than the average 
gold-seeker may ask themselves if the 
country may not be good, if not for 
gold-mining, then possibly for some- 
thing else. 

Unless the country has really ex- 
ceptional advantages to offer, the time 
for such an enquiry is hardly a pro- 
pitious one ; but it will be more likely 
on that account to be searching and 
real. Two companies incorporated 
under royal charter are already 
opening British East Africa and the 
Niger, and are making substantial 
progress: a third charter has just 
been promised to another company for 
the colonization of the land to the 
north of Bechuanaland in South 
Africa ; and North Borneo is rapidly 
receiving similar encouragement. It 
is therefore very necessary for in- 
tending settlers to examine for them- 
selves, especially in the face of the ex- 
aggerated reports which are for various 
reasons promulgated regarding new 
countries, the comparative advantages 
which they have to offer. And it will 
also be most especially prudent and 
necessary for them, in the first instance, 
to examine themselves. For, however 
good a country may be, unless the 
colonist has in himself the proper ele- 
ments of success—and these we may 
note are the same in all countries—he 
had far better remain where he is. 
The effect of the reports of gold-mines, 
extraordinary yields of corn and the 
profits to be realised therefrom, resi- 
dence in a land where the olive and 
the orange afford perennial produce, 
obscure the field of vision. The atten- 
tion is diverted from the consideration 
of what ought to be the initial factor 
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—namely, the competency of the set- 
tler—and the failures of the oldcountry 
are repeated in the new. Hence it is 
that we hear the probably true re- 
mark that on the average, ventures in 
a new country, if successful, that is 
comparatively successful, may yield an 
interest of from five to six per cent. ; 
and hence it is that the capital of 
settlers in a new country goes to 
swell the profits of the original pos- 
sessors of the soil, and in no way to 
benefit themselves. Such men, if they 
exist at all, are after a time found in 
the hopeless position of shepherds, 
boundary-riders, and what not, on 
estates which were once their own. 
A common cause of this lamentable 
but oft-repeated descent is the early 
investment of too much capital, too 
much, that is, in proportion to the 
resources of the settler. It is a golden 
rule to invest no capital at all without 
personal knowledge of the security of 
the investment. And it is also a 
golden rule, and one not inferior in 
practical value to the former, to work 
as a servant first in a country where 
one hopes ultimately to bea master. 
Speaking generally, it is ordinary 
prudence not to lay out more than a 
third of one’s available capital at 
first. And it is again ordinary pru- 
dence not to lay out any capital at 
all before residing at least one year 
in the country of one’s adoption. To 
leave no margin of capital for pos- 
sible misadventure and miscalculation, 
to invest this capital in a hap-hazard 
manner on second-hand information 
or interested advice, are actions which 
equally court and generally achieve 
failure. As for the folly, the crime 
rather, of entrusting capital to a 
young fellow, be he a son or be he a 
ward, on his first arrival, on this it 
should be unnecessary to insist. 

Still there must be some inherent 
advantages in a country to make it 
worth while going to at all, and it may 
be well for us to glance at what these 
are likely to be in the province of 
which we are now speaking. 

First as regards the climate. It 


is difficult to see how a dictum such as 
that of Agassiz can be generally 
accurate. His observation was taken 
from a short stay at or near the thirty- 
second parallel; but looking to the 
length of the peninsula, which stretches 
through ten degrees of latitude from 
32° 40’ to 22° 40’, it will be clear that 
there must be a tropical, or semi- 
tropical region, as well as a temperate 
one. Moreover, the centre of the 
country is traversed by a mountain- 
ridge rising to some 4,500 feet above 
the sea-level, and clothed to a greater 
or less degree with forest. We should 
naturally expect, as is in effect the case, 
this forest-clad backbone to cause two 
climates, that on the Pacific coast, 
lying open to the sea-breezes, being 
appreciably more temperate than that 
on the side which slopes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, There must bea wrong as 
well as a right part in which to settle. 

And this distinction is emphasized 
by a consideration of the next matter, 
which directly affects the climate, and 
is of still greater importance in its 
bearing not only on health, but on 
actual existence,—I mean the rain-fall. 
Sir Francis Denys, the writer of the 
official report, while informing the 
Foreign Office that mines and minerals 
do undoubtedly exist in the country, 
is careful to add that according to the 
information which he has received it 
is improbable, owing to the almost 
total absence of water except at Real 
del Castillo, the real gold-region of 
Lower California, that for mining pur- 
poses at least they can be worked with 
much success. What about the water- 
supply? Can it be obtained at all, 
and if so from natural resources, or 
must these be supplemented by arti- 
ficial aid? If by the latter, what 
will be the initial cost of the land, the 
outlay on irrigation if necessary being 
taken into account before it is fit for 
cultivation ? . 

To answer these questions we must 
go to such statistics as are available 
for our information. And we shall 
again expect to find considerable diver- 
gence according to the latitude in 
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which observations are taken. To 
begin with those taken under the most 
favourable conditions available, we 
find that the average annual rain-fall at 
the chief town of the upper portion 
of the province—for it possesses a 
northern as well as a_ southern 
capital, where a register has been 
kept for the past ten years—is stated 
to be 22°69 inches; but it must be 
remembered that this rain-fall rapidly 
diminishes as we go southwards, so 
rapidly indeed that in the lower 
portion of the peninsula we find a 
practically rainless region. 

In Lower California,—I am now 
speaking of that part of the United 
States territory which is more com- 
monly known by that name, and which 
is immediately above the particular 
object of our consideration—the most 
happy results have followed a liberal 
outlay on works of irrigation. And 
we all know what has been done in 
this way for India. It would be un- 
fair to predict the success or otherwise 
of irrigation schemes, such for instance 
as those recently begun in the colony 
of Victoria, which were in fact ini- 
tiated by two former settlers in Cali- 
fornia, if activly pushed in what we 
shall for the sake of distinction here 
call Peninsula California. Construc- 
tive works across the necks of caiions 
and valleys could doubtless be made, 
and seeing the small volume of water 
which is to be dealt with, these do not 
call for the exercise of much engineer- 
ing skill, nor for the outlay of large 
sums of money. Much may also be 
done by the sinking of Artesian wells 
in a country where water is said to be 
readily obtained at a few feet below 
the surface. But no such grand river 
asthe Murray, which yields its waters 
to the assistance of the projectors of 
the Irrigation Company of Victoria, 
exists in this part of Mexico. Nor are 
there found the mighty annual floods 
of the Indus or the Cauvery. Indeed 
the rivers, which are numerous but 
small, appear to have a wayward habit 
of disappearing underground, and in 
few instances only reach the sea by 
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any visible channel. In their adapt- 
ability therefore to schemes of ir- 
rigation, they will evidently require 
some humouring. As for the cost of 
the irrigated land, this must so be 
fixed as to attract a working and 
useful population. 

So far, then, this Mexican province 
has been for the most part unexplored 
or neglected, and remains at present, 
except for this spasmodic inroad of 
needy miners, practically uninhabited. 
But it must not be understood that 
there have been no attempts made to 
colonise it. On the contrary, settle- 
ments have been made by the Jesuit 
Fathers and their successors from the 
earliest times, and traces of their 
occupation remain in the ancient olive- 
groves and orchards which still exist 
on the sites of their labours, while 
several industries, such as pearl-fishing, 
the exploiting of lime and guano, the 
collection of orchilla—this last a most 
successful enterprise but practically in 
the hands of one individual—have been 
more or less actively prosecuted. But 
the concessions previously made by the 
government to companies or to indi- 
viduals appear to have been forfeited ; 
enterprise has been undertaken in 
wrong directions ; mines have proved 
unprofitable, or ‘the supply of fuel 
necessary for smelting the ore has 
become exhausted,—the fact at any 
rate remains as stated. 

The upper portion of the peninsula, 
which in itself comprises a territory 
somewhat larger in superficial area 
than Ireland, has changed hands 
many times. And it is in this por- 
tion, which according to the report is 
now in the hands of British capi- 
talists, that the gold-mines have been 
discovered. This does not, however, 
necessarily mean that the mines are 
the property of the owners of the 
surface soil; for in Mexico mines are 
practically the property of the dis- 
coverer, provided that he “‘ denounces” 
them in the prescribed form. The 
denouncement may be made either by 
title of discovery, or of abandonment, 
or of forfeiture of the rights of a 
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previous owner. And in all these 
cases if no effective opposition or valid 
objection be raised within three weeks 
from the date of the publication of 
the denouncement, the denouncer is 
confirmed in possession of the mine. 
He may then occupy the land, although 
it be private property, to the extent 
necessary to open shafts, construct 
buildings, roads, kc. He is further 
entitled to the amount of land required 
for the passage of the workmen and 
animals which he employs, and to the 
use of the waters which it may con- 
tain, or which may pass through it, for 
drinking both by workmen and ani- 
mals, as well as for the driving of the 
machinery erected for the development 
of the mine. Mills have already been 
erected on the most promising mines 
by their respective owners ; and it is 
possible that some of them, if owned 
by experienced men with funds suffi- 
cient to develope their property and 
able to wait for dividends, may suc- 
ceed. There are taxes also to meet, 
and besides fixed duties on exporta- 
tion, into the details of which we need 
not enter here. There is, however, 
the off-chance of finding quicksilver, 
coal, and iron mines, all of which 
experts declare may be expected to 
exist. And all of these, according to 
the provisions of the mining-code, are 
exempt from every direct tax for a 
period of fifty years. 

With regard to other attractions for 
the settler, which principally exist 
in relation to agricultural and _pas- 
toral pursuits, without enlarging on 
their comparative merits or attempting 
to place before my readers any esti- 
mates, | may remind them that the 
same products cannot be expected to 
flourish side by side in a country of 
such varying latitude. Olives and 
cereals, for example, will grow 
together, but the quality of the fruit 
yielded by an olive-tree reared on the 
same rich ground as is adapted for 
cereals will undoubtedly be inferior, 
and the oil derived therefrom inferior 
also; it will be a forced and nota 
natural product of the soil. The finest 


olives indeed are obtained on steep and 
dry hill-sides. The culture of the olive 
therefore is quite independent of the 
question of irrigation; and within a 
range of six hundred miles there 
will naturally be zones, defined with 
greater or less sharpness, adapted for the 
cultivation of the various products of a 
tropical or semi-tropical climate. But it 
may not be out of place to note, that 
whereas the olive tree can be grown 
with tolerable certainty —although 
some time, say seven years, must 
elapse before it arrives at fruition— 
the importation of olives into Mexico 
is very considerable. And whereas 
there are at present no manufactures 
in the country, the duties levied on 
articles of foreign manufacture are 
quite prohibitory. If my readers 
choose to make deductions from these 
facts they will do well to assure them- 
selves, regarding the former of the 
existence of markets for their pro- 
duce and of means of transit thereto, 
and regarding the latter if any, 
and what demand exists for articles 
of manufacture. For these and other 
reasons, such as the possibility of 
over-production and over-competition, 
which will destroy any margin of 
profit that may originally exist be- 
tween the cost of rearing any par- 
ticular commodity and the market 
price of it when reared, the possible 
advent of diseases such as attacked 
the coffee-plantations of Ceylon and 
the vineyards of Madeira and of other 
wine - producing countries, the desir- 
ability of a practical acquaintance with 
the country of one’s adoption, before 
embarking therein one’s fortune and 
fortunes, is, I venture to think, most 
eminently desirable. 

The mountain-range of the penin- 
sula is said to be clothed with forest, 
consisting for the most part of the 
yellow pine and the sugar pine. The 
white oak and the red cedar are also 
found, but only in smaller quantities. 
This region is distinctively named “The 
Pineries”’, and consists of prairies or 
mésas, as they are called, interspersed 
with clumps of trees of various density 
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and size. These are situated at a 
considerable distance from the scene of 
the gold-mining operations, where the 
present demand for timber exists, and 
a road sufficient for its transport has 
already been made. The temptation, 
then, to exhaust the woods by reckless 
felling to satisfy existing exigencies, 
such as the treeless wastes of Bendigo 
and other gold-producing centres 
exhibit, is sufficiently obvious; and 
this would have a disastrous effect 
upon the capacity of the mésas to 
maintain a remunerative head of 
cattle, for which they are in other re- 
spects, notably in the absence of the 
fierce winter storms which decimate 
and sometimes utterly destroy the 
young stock in more northern states, 
more or less suited. The country, in 
short, appears to be adapted for farm- 
ing and ranching under conditions 
which require careful investigation. 
The construction of roads and railways 
would do much to elucidate the ques- 
tion. 

Meanwhile it is important to notice 
the attitude of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to the proposed settlement. This 
is, as we should naturally expect it to 
be, distinctly favourable. Provided 
that a certain proportion of the settled 
population remains Mexican, there is, 
under the law of December, 1883, a 
long list of articles which may be 
imported free of duties by genuine 
colonists; and the nature of these 
articles evidently contemplates the 
occupation of the country by men 
with some capital and, which is equally 
if not more desirable, with some ex- 
perience. These will husband natural 
resources instead of destroying or 
exhausting them. The miner cares 
little what becomes of the wood or the 
water of a country after the one has 
timbered his galleries and the other 
has sluiced his ore. His verdict, there- 
fore, which regards only present needs, 
is necessarily a partial one; and it 
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requires the deliberate opinion of an 
experienced agriculturist to measure 
what there may be in the future as 
well as what there is in the present. 

The value of the orchilla, and the 
scene of the head-quarters of this in- 
dustry, may perhaps excuse a few 
words regarding it. The shipping- 
port is Magdalena Bay, a natural 
harbour some fifteen miles long by 
twelve miles broad, which for security 
of anchorage and depth of water will 
hold its own in a comparison with the 
most spacious harbours of the world. 
From this are despatched the bales 
into which the orchilla is pressed, 
whence they go to England to be used 
in the preparation of silk and other 
substances. The colouring matter when 
used by itself is evanescent, but when 
used in combination with indigo, for 
example, it forms one of the most 
valuable dyeing substances in the 
world. The plant itself (the French 
orsille) is a parasite which attaches 
itself like the lichen to the small trees 
and shrubs which grow along the 
shore. The profits arising from the 
manufacture (for no care in its culti- 
vation is required) are enormous ; and 
as the plant cannot be propagated, 
and as the area of its spontaneous 
growth is somewhat limited, not only 
in America but in all the habitable 
globe; these are not likely for the 
present to be disturbed. 

That this country will be peopled 
somehow, whether advantageously or 
not, will scon be shown by the advent 
of the Chinaman, who has already got 
concessions both for mining and fish- 
ing on the peninsula, Whether it is 
a country which may be, or will be, 
advantageously occupied by settlers 
from Great Britain is a matter which 
must be made clear by those who are 
interested in its settlement. 


GEORGE CADELL. 
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THE LATER PLAYS OF BJORNSON. 


Tue production of “The Doll’s 
House” at the Novelty Theatre and 
the translation of some other of [bsen’s 
social dramas have aroused in this 
country an interest in the Norwegian 
dramatist which has not yet been 
extended to his fellow-countryman 
Bjiinson. The latter (if known at 
all in England) is known mainly as 
the author of lyrics and of stories 
of peasant life; his later dramas are 
either not read, or read only to be for 
the most part condemned. Admirers 
of “Synneeve Solbakken” were shocked 
by “ Bankruptcy”, just as admirers 
of “ Brand” and “ Peer Gynt” were 
shocked by “Ghosts”. Somewhat 
hasty judgments have been passed on 
what it is perhaps safer for us at the 
present to consider a new form of art. 
The position of the social drama in 
art must remain undecided until it 
is clearly and impartially understood 
what the social drama is; and the 
following paper is an attempt to con- 
tribute to such understanding by an 
examination of the later plays of 
Bjornson. 

In his life and personality Bjirnson 
offers a striking contrast to Ibsen. 
The latter has lived for years abroad ; 
the former has never broken his as- 
sociations with Norway. The latter 
found himself early in opposition to 
his countrymen ; the former was their 
darling from his first appearance as an 
author. He has reflected their idio- 
syncrasies, contributed to their journals, 
addressed their meetings. He has the 
big presence and the confidence of a 
popular hero. While Ibsen has lived 
alone and silent, detached from every 
organisation and society, Bjérnson has 
identified himself with the life and 
hopes of his people. His figure has 
been before their eyes and his voice in 
their ears. He has conceived the 
functions of the poet socially. Like 


Milton he is (to use Professor Seeley’s 
phrase) a “ bard”, bent on expounding 
“the best and sagest things among his 
own citizens” ; and his office has led 
him to the public platform as well as 
to the boards of the stage. He is a 
preacher as well as an artist, and the 
didactic note is occasionally somewhat 
discordantly apparent. 

In his earlier work Bjornson was 
especially and exclusively Scandinavian, 
and “Synneve Solbakken” and the 
other stories of this period are tales of 
native peasant life. They appealed at 
their appearance to a particular party— 
those who regarded the Scandinavian 
countries as the destined moral re- 
generators of Europe; who saw in 
them the union of Pagan strength and 
Christian mildness, and regarded the 
huge movements of the larger nations 
as a night of chaos over which at least 
no dove sat brooding. This part 
therefore of Bjirnson’s work is only 
of local interest ; it has not European 
significance. It is a cool shadowy 
backwater set with reeds and lilies ; 
and the main stream sweeps past it 
down to the unknown sea. The poet 
himself became aware of this; there 
came a pause in his activity ; for a 
time he ceased to write, and read 
voraciously. He studied Mill and 
Darwin, perused foreign papers and 
reviews, made himself familiar with 
the difficulties and hopes of large and 
complex societies, and finally in the 
year 1874 produced the play “ Bank- 
ruptey (Zn Fallit)”. This marks the 
beginning of what may be called his 
modern period, with which only we 
are at present concerned ; from this 
time he devoted himself wholly to the 
production of social dramas. 

The plan of the social drama is to 
deal vividly, accurately and _ intelli- 
gently with the various conditions of 
modern life; to represent, so far as 
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may be without favour or prejudice, 
the social problems, dangers and 
demands of a complex society; to 
correct or to illustrate general moral 
precepts by the representation of their 
working in individual cases ; in short 
to interpret the life of the nineteenth 
century. What George Eliot and 
Tourgenieff have tried to do in the novel 
Ibsen and Bjérnson try to do in the 
drama. Whether cr how far they 
succeed is another question, and one 
which will not be satisfactorily 
answered by applying the test of pre- 
conceived opinions. 

The most immediately striking 
feature of these plays is their vivid 
external characterization ; their happy 
delineation of those peculiarities of 
manner, address, habit of mind or 
body, which are the obvious differ- 
entiation of individuals in the plane 
of every-day intercourse. This plane is 
that of comedy; in it abide the 
humorous types of Moliére and Ben 
Jonson; in it both characters and 
situations are pitched low; whim is 
in the place of passion, and habit in 
the place of resolution ; a disturbance 
of routine serves for catastrophe and 
the discovery of an intrigue for 
despair ; the round of business and 
pleasure is mechanically pursued and 
the will acts only spasmodically to 
the stimulus of ridicule or spite. 
Both Ibsen and Bjirnson excel in 
the representation of this aspect of 
life ; and both are singularly free from 
the exaggeration which it naturally 
invites. The point cannot fairly be 
illustrated by quotation ;‘but it may 
be of interest to cite the following 
passage from the opening of Bjirnson’s 
play “The Newly Married Couple”’. 
Laura and Aksel are lately married, 
and are still living with the parents 
of the bride. 


Lavra : Good morning, mother. (Kisses 
her.) 

Her Lapysuip: Good morning, my 
dear. Did you sleep well ? 

Lavra; Yes, thank you. 
ning, father. (Kisses him.) 

THe Maaistrate: (Her father.) 


Good mor- 


Good 
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morning, poppet, good morning ; in good 
spirits, eh ? 

Laura: Excellent. (Passes Aksel.) 
Good morning, Aksel. 

AKSEL: Good morning. 

Her LapysuiP: I am so sorry my child 
that I can't go with you to the ball to-day. 
But the long drive in such cold spring 
weather— 

Tue Maatstrate: (Reading his paper.) 
Mother isn’t well; she coughed in the 
night. 

Laura: What, coughed again ? 

Tue Magistrate: Twice. (ier Lady- 
ship coughs. The Magistrate looks up.) 
There! Mother mustn't go out on any 
account. 

Laura: Then I sha’n’t go either. 

Tue Maaisrrate; That ‘ll be the best 
way, the weather is so raw. (To Her 
Ladyship.) But you’ve no shawl on, my 
dear ; where’s your shawl ? 

Laura; Aksel, fetch mother’s shawl ; 
it’s hanging in the hall. 

Her Lapysure: It really isn’t spring 
yet. I am surprised that the stove isn’t 
lighted. 

Laura: (To Aksel who is spreading the 
shawl round Her Ladyship.) Aksel, ring 
for the stove to be lighted. (Aksel rings 
and gives the order.) 

Her LapysuHir : 
from the ball we must send word. 
haps you'd see to that, Aksel ? 

AKSEL : Certainly. But ought we to 
stay away from this ball ? 

Lavra: You hear that mother coughed 
in the night. 

AksEL; Yes, I know, but I didn’t under- 
stand that she was #/I. 

THe Magistrate; (Still reading.) She 
coughed twice in the night. She coughed 
only a moment ago. 

Her Lapysuip: Aksel means that that 
doesn’t amount to illness, and there he’s 
right. 

THE MacistraTE; (Still reading.) A 
cough may be a very bad sign,—(Sneezes.) 
The chest, the lungs,—(Sneezes again.) I 
believe I am not quite well myself. 

Laura: Dear father, you are too lightly 
clad. 

Her Lapysure: You dress as if it were 
summer, which it certainly isn’t. 

THe MacistratE: Now there’s a good 
fire in the stove. (Clears his throat again.) 
Summer? No, it certainly isn’t. 


If we all stay away 
Per- 


This passage may serve both to 
exemplify the minute realism of 
3jérnson and to suggest the accom- 
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panying danger of a lapse into 
tediousness. It is quoted here as an 
illustration of the comic or serio- 
comic element of his work, his deli- 
cate treatment of the mere outside of 
society. But both Ibsen and Bjérn- 
son are more than comedians; they 
go behind manners to character, be- 
hind habit to will. They represent 
the pathos, the stress and _ the 
hope of modern life; and _ in 
doing this they have produced a 
drama with special characteristics of 
its own, corresponding to the char- 
acteristics of their time. These may 
be best brought into relief by turning 
for a moment to our own Elizabethan 
drama. We find here that the in- 
terest is concentrated on individuals 
and that the individuals are self- 
centred and heroic. They are domi- 
nated by personal passions, love, hate, 
jealousy, ambition, and the like. Their 
conduct is determined by their own na- 
ture, not by abstract considerations. 
Lady Macbeth, Richard the Third, Cori- 
olanus, donot dispute; they actand take 
the consequences of their acts. They 
do not weigh propositions and examine 
the basis of morals; they do not con- 
sider the effect of their conduct on 
society at large, or reflect on the 
course that will tend to the happi- 
ness of the greatest number. Like 
Bazarov in “ Péres et Enfants” they 
act “because they are forces”. 

The age of Elizabeth was an age of 
heroes on the one hand and of 
masses on the other; and this fact is 
reflected in the contemporary drama. 
In our own time this is changed. 
The social point of view has become, 
or at least is becoming, predominant ; 
the individual is more obviously and 
inevitably a part of a whole; he 
affects and isatfected by a larger num- 
ber of persons and interests; and 
whether or not he recognizes this him- 
self the moralist and the historian and 
the dramatist are bound to recognize 
it for him. Impulse is less and reflec- 
tion more than it was. Moral ques- 


tions naturally present themselves 
under the form of duty to society. 
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Evil is regarded as the result of the 
existing order, and the impulse to re- 
lieve it finds vent in schemes of social 
organization. The individual is com- 
monly regarded as the creation of his 
time ; and even those who most keenly 
assert his independence prefer to con- 
ceive their hero as the potential saviour 
of society. Man, it appears, is be- 
coming socialized whether he like it or 
not ; and it is only to be expected that 
an art should be developed which em- 
phasizes the social point of view. 

Of this art Ibsen and Bjirnson are 
exponents ; they represent not merely 
individuals but individuals as affected 
by a complex society. The important 
fact about their dramatis persone is 
that they are members of a community; 
by heredity they are connected with 
past and future generations ; by influ- 
ence, business, politics, and the like, 
they are connected with a mass of 
interests in the present. Their moral 
problems are not only theirs ; they are 
occasioned by their relations to an or- 
ganization, and the organization is 
affected by their solution. There is 
perpetual action and re-action between 
society and its members; and every 
individual life is a criticism of 
the order in which it was pro- 
duced. A drama of this kind is not 
necessarily didactic, but it may very 
easily become so. The representa- 
tion of society passes naturally into 
its criticism, because institutions are 
apt to appear as arbitrary creations 
of the will which may be as arbi- 
trarily modified. 

Shakespeare does not criticize be- 
cause he is absorbed by the mystery of 
character ; the modern dramatist does, 
because he is dealing with social com- 
plexities ; the apparent wilfulness of 
his material provokes the moral judg- 
ment. This is specially true of Bjirn- 
son, at any rate in his earlier plays. 
The scene between Berent and Tjaelde 
in “ Bankruptcy” is plainly written 
for edification ; the poet is much more 
concerned with the general question of 
business morality than with the per- 
sonality of his characters ; the appeals 
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to Tjaelde to abandon further specula- 
tion, confess his bankruptcy, and start 
life again on a sounder basis are 
plainly the poet’s own appeals, and 
the close of the play expresses the 
poet’s own judgment. Tjaelde takes 
the course recommended, puts his 
business into commission, and begins 
again on his own account; he regains 
both his financial position and a cheer- 
ful family life; and the curtain falls 
on a scene of regenerated morals and 
domestic happiness. The purpose of 
“The Editor” is equally obvious. It 
is an attack on the journalism of the 
day, and its moral is enforced by a 
tragedy. Halvdan, a radical reformer, 
has been shattered in health by the 
virulence and spite of the opposition. 
The shock caused by the perusal of a 
renewed attack on him by the hos- 
tile journal kills him on the spot, 
and the Editor, the author of the 
article, is accidentally present at the 
catastrophe. The blood of his victim 
stains his hands and forehead, and he 
goes out stamped with the mark of 
Cain. This crude outline is developed 
into a complicated plot, filled out with 
incident and supported by distinct and 
vigorous characterization. But the 
main conception is plainly didactic: 
its spring is not contemplative or 
philosophic but strenuously moral ; 
and the indignation, the pathos, and 
the personal appeal of the author are 
heard throughout. 

The criticism which appears in these 
earlier plays in a definitely didactic 
form, shows itself in the later ones as 
speculation. The dramatist approaches 
larger and more complex problems ; 
his own position becomes less clear ; 
the note of exclamation is supplanted 
by the note of interrogation, and the 
dramatic interest tends to merge in 
the philosophic. The poet seems to be 
outgrowing his own form: his plays 
are doing double duty, they are at 
once plays and speculative treatises ; 
and their contrast with our Elizabethan 
drama becomes more marked than 
ever. In the latter the interest is 
purely dramatic, and a definite moral 
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basis is tacitly postulated. Shake- 
speare is not concerned with ethics 
but with characters ; he does not want 
to correct our judgment but to stir our 
sympathies. Murder, treachery, and 
adultery are crimes ; courage, fidelity, 
and chastity are virtues ; it is within 
the limits of such axioms as those that 
the tragedy is evolved. The murder 
of Banquo, for instance, would lose its 
dramatic significance if discussion were 
admitted as to the justice of the act, 
just as the interest of Mr. Browning’s 
“Tvan Ivanovitch” changes from 
dramatic to philosophic in the discus- 
sion that closes the poem. With the 
criticism of the moral basis the whole 
point of view shifts: the ethical prob- 
lem comes into prominence at the 
expense of the passionate personality ; 
and speculation is evoked to the detri- 
ment of art. 

This is what happens in Bjirnson’s 
later plays. His delineation of the 
individual as affected by society has 
led him naturally to criticism: criti- 
cism has led to doubt ; and the doubt 
reflects itself in the dialogue of the 
play. The result is a new literary 
form, which is neither a political and 
social treatise nor a scientifically in- 
different analysis of life, but a vivid 
picture of men and women under the 
stress of new ideas; a treatise concen- 
trated into a drama, a drama permeated 
by a treatise. It follows that matter 
is introduced which would be out of 
place in the romantic drama; that 
dialogue takes the form of argument, 
and that interest in the characters 
merges on interest in what they have 
to say. 

An illustration of this may be 
offered from the play of “ The Glove.” 
Svova has discovered that Alf, to 
whom she is engaged, has previously 
had relations with another woman ; 
she has consequently determined to 
break off the engagement, and the 
following is a portion of a conversation 
she holds with her Uncle Nordan. 

Norpan:: Come here and sit down 


Or dare you not enter on an _ investi- 
gation ? 
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Svova: Yes,I dare! (She comes and 
sits down.) 

Norpan: You suppose this is a very 
doubtful question which is being treated 
by serious men and women all over the 
world ? 

Svova: This is matter personal to me, 
and to me it is not doubtful. 

Norpan: You misunderstand me, 
child. You are to solve your own prob- 
lem, you and no other—that is a matter 
of course. But suppose the problem you 
have to solve isn’t quite what you think 
it; suppose at this very moment it is 
employing thousands and thousands—are 
not you bound to take account of the 
general conditions involved, and of all 
that is being said and thought on the 
matter? Is it not unconscientious to 
judge in the particular case without doing 
that ? 

Svova: I understand. But I think I 
have done what you require of me. Ask 
mother ! 

Norpan: O yes, you and your mother 
have talked and read a good deal about 
marriage and the position of women—how, 
now that class-privileges have been abo- 
lished, it is time that sex-privileges should 
be abolished too, But this particular 
question— 

Svova: What do you think I have 
overlooked ? 

Norpan: Well,—have you the right to 
be as severe against the man as against the 
woman? Eh? 

Svova : Yes, of course. 

Norpan: Is it so much a matter of 
course? Go out and inquire! Out of 
ahundred you meet ninety will answer 
no ; women, as well as men. 

Svova: Hm! Now we're coming to 
another question. 

Norpan : Perhaps, but it requires know- 
ledge to answer the question. 

Svova: Do you mean what you say ? 

Norpan : That doesn’t matter to you! 
Besides, I always mean what I say. <A 
woman can marry at sixteen. A man must 
wait till he is twenty-five or thirty. There’s 
the distinction ! 

Svova: There 7s a distinction! For 
there are many many times more unmarried 
women than men. And that shows self- 
restraint. Men find it more convenient to 
make a law of their want of self-restraint. 

Norpan: Such an answer betrays ignor- 
ance. Man is a polygamic beast, like many 
other beasts, and the theory is enormously 
supported by the fact that there are more 
women than men in the world. You never 
heard that before perhaps ! 


Svova: Indeed I have, Mr. doctor of 
science ! 

Norpan: Don’t laugh at science ! What 
are we to trust if not that ? 

Svova: I only wish men had as much 
trouble over their children aswomen! If 
only they had! I fancy it would change 
their principles! If only they had! 

Norpan : They have no time for that ; 
they have to “subdue the earth”. 

Svova: Yes! they assigned the parts 
themselves ! 


/ The interest of the scene from which 
this extract is taken lies throughout in 
the discussion of the question rather 
than in the persons discussing it. The 
same remark applies to the play “ Over- 
strained’, the motive of which is 
suggested by the phenomena of mes- 
merism and the like which have re- 
cently become a subject of scientific 
investigation. The play would lose 
much of its interest to a reader who 
is either sceptical or indifferent to the 
special facts involved. The plot is 
chiefly as follows. Sang is a priest 
possessed of an apparently miraculous 
power of healing; his presence and 
touch are magnetic; his own faith 
communicates itself to the sufferer 
and effects the desired cure. His fame 
spreads widely and he is everywhere 
in demand. His nature is simple and 
childlike, and he regards the power 
he possesses as the gift of God to 
those who have faith. His wife, on 
the other hand, while forced to admit 
the facts, is doubtful of the explana- 
tion. Her love and reverence for her 
husband do not extend to the accept- 
ance of his creed, and her scepticism 
has prevented her own cure at his 
hands; she is paralytic and, as it 
seems, without hope of remedy. In 
the course of the play Sang, wrought 
to intense excitement, decides on a 
last effort to secure her recovery ; he 
feels assured of success; she is to be 
healed in spite of her doubts ; she is 
to sleep and rise recovered. In’ pur- 
suance of his plan he enters the church 
and begins to pray. As he is pray- 
ing, an avalanche comes down from 
the fell right over the church; the 
spectators are filled with dismay, but 
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by what seems a miracle the ruin turns 
aside, and when the crash and tumult 
are past the wife is found quietly sleep- 
ing; the avalanche had no power to 
waken her. When the next act opens 
a crowd is gathered ; they have heard 
of the miracle and are come to witness 
it; they kneel in silence round the 
church where Sang is still praying, 


while his wife sleeps on. A _half- 
humorous scene is introduced in 
which various dignitaries of the 


church hold conference over the view 
which orthodoxy should take of the 
apparent miracle. Their discussion is 
interrupted by the advent of a priest 
half distraught and crying for a sign ; 
a sign had been promised in the gospel 
and a sign alone could be the certain 
basis of the Christian faith. His fer- 
vour communicates itself to the rest ; 
all are strung up to expect a direct 
manifestation of divine power, and 
they are not to be disappointed. Sud- 
denly the paralytic patient rises from 
her bed and passes out among them ; 
her husband is standing at the door 
holding out his arms and seeming to 
draw her towards him. The bells of 
the church ring out, the multitude 
presses into the room, while a great 
burst of Alleluia! is raised outside. 
In the midst of the joyous tumult the 
patient continues to advance and falls 
at length into her husband’s arms. 
But both are overstrained, and in the 
very moment of triumph both fall life- 
less to the ground. 

This play is not wanting in striking 
situations and clear, vigorous por- 
traiture; but over and above this 
there is an interest which is philo- 
sophic and speculative and belongs 
to a particular moment of thought. 
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There is discussion of the evidence of 
Christianity, and its distinction from 
other religions ; of the possibility and 
the significance of miracles; and of 
other points naturally suggested by 
the subject ; and to this discussion the 
properly dramatic interest is occasion- 
ally subordinated. The play becomes 
in places a philosophical dialogue. 
Enough has been said to indicate 
the general characteristics of Bjirn- 
son’s later plays ; briefly recapitulated 
they are these. Men are treated not 
as individuals but as units in an 
organism ; the institutions and forma- 
tive ideas of society are essential ele- 
ments in the plots, and the fact that 
they are in part arbitrary and shifting 
invites the critical spirit. The atti- 
tude of the characters to the condi- 
tions that surround them is that of 
rebellion or doubt. They are troubled 
by ethical, religious and social prob- 
lems : they cannot act intuitively, they 
have to consider the basis of action ; 
and thus in addition to, and perhaps 
occasionally in place of, the purely 
dramatic elements, is introduced an 
element that is speculative and re- 
flective. Nevertheless the drama never 
becomes a treatise, the personages are 
never abstracted into A. and B. of a 
set argument. The reflective and dra- 
matic elements are with more or less 
skill combined, and the result is a new 
form. It is not the romantic drama 
and it is not the classic drama. It 
may be open to praise or to blame ; 
but as the basis of all criticism it is 
necessary to recognize what it is and 
what it proposes to do ; and then only 
is it possible to approach the further 
question—Is it good of its kind? 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


No one will rejoice more than the 
friends of Lord John Russell that his 
biographer should have stipulated for 
an absolutely free hand before under- 
taking the duty of presenting to the 
public a Life of that eminent statesman. 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, author of the 
*‘ History of England from 1815”, 
has earned the reputation of an able 
writer, and of an impartial and accu- 
rate historian, in general sympathy, 
notwithstanding the politics of his 
family, with Liberal opinion and Libe- 
ral statesmen. It has been his main ob- 
ject to present to his readers a thought- 
ful and true account of the events and 
men of the age he is recording, rather 
than to attract admiration for a picture 
in which brilliancy of description and 
vividness of colour take the place of 
the sober hues of truth. Mr. Walpole 
was assured that in writing the life of 
Lord John Russell, he should be free 
from all conditions, have access to all 
available papers, “and be at liberty to 
deal with the subject in his own way, 
and in accordance with his own 
opinions ”’, 

Yet the task Mr. Walpole under- 
took two years and a half ago was by 
no means an easy one. Out of the 
material at his disposal he might have 
filled many volumes. The life of Lord 
John Russell moreover was throughout 
so closely connected with the history of 
his country, that much of it had already 
been repeatedly told; and often by 
narrators whose standpoint almost 
necessarily precluded them from main- 
taining that judicial impartiality 
which does so much honour to Mr. 
Walpole. It would have been a 
grievous mistake had Lord John 
Russell’s biographer, out of a desire 

1 “The Life of Lord John Russell” ; by 


Spencer Walpole. Two volumes: London, 
1889, 


to correct erroneous impressions as to 
certain portions of that statesman’s 
career, given a strongly controversial 
character to a work required in the 
interests of truth to put plainly before 
the public the real action and the true 
motives of a most patriotic and high- 
minded man. A simple and unvar- 
nished story of Lord John Russell’s 
life and work was required ; this Mr. 
Walpole set himself to tell, and for 
the able and conscientious manner in 
which he has performed his task, he 
will assuredly receive the thanks of 
the public. 

Lord John Russell, third son of the 
sixth Duke of Bedford, was born in 
1792. The earliest of his very volumin- 
ous writings is the entry on the first 
page of his first journal on August 
18th, 1803: “This is my birthday. 1 am 
eleven years old, four feet two inches 
high, three stone twelve pounds weight. 
The Duchess gave me a Shakespeare”. 
A delicate little boy he appears to have 
been, with a strong taste for books, 
and a passion for play-going which he 
had much greater facilities for indulg- 
ing than fall to the lot of most boys of 
his age. He shared, however, the out- 
of-door tastes of boys more robust than 
himself, for his journals, while record- 
ing his frequent visits to Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, describe with some 
minuteness his early expeditions after 
partridges, and his first day out hunt- 
ing “ with Tavistock’s harriers”, At 
thirteen his journals and his account- 
books bear witness to his boyish devo- 
tion to his favourite dog ‘‘ Mrs, Witty”, 
while, as Mr. Walpole says, it was 
peculiarly characteristic of the: boy 
that the first thing “ he did on obtain- 
ing his new pet was to write what he 
knew of her history ”, which he did in 
the formal language and stately periods 
befitting such “a renowned heroine ”’. 
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For a short time he was at school at 
Westminster, his diary duly recording 
his first flogging and other matters of 
less momentous interest. The fagging 
and the general roughness of public 
school life in those days were probably 
too much for his delicate constitution, 
and at an early age he was taken away 
from school and sent to study with a 
private tutor. Wherever he was, at 
home or at school, with a private tutor 
or travelling abroad, from his earliest 
days he found time to read much and 
to write profusely. It was of course 
inevitable that the surroundings of his 
home should have rapidly made politics 
and Whig politics the chief interest of 
the boy’s life. It is interesting to find 
that at thirteen he is already relieving 
his feelings by composing a political 
satire in many stanzas, aimed at the 
obnoxious heads of “ Harry Dundas” 
and “ Billy Pitt”. It was not however, 
at school or from any very regular 
system of tuition that the best part of 
the education of the future statesman 
was acquired, Before he was of age 
he was a Member of Parliament, and 
he had already learned much of men 
and things, as well as from books, to 
which indeed he must have turned 
with wonderful avidity under condi- 
tions when few would have found it 
profitable or possible to study. He had 
breakfasted in 1805 with Charles Fox, 
and heard him discuss Lord Melville’s 
impeachment ; in 1807, he had visited 
Walter Scott at Ashiestiel; he had 
landed in Spain with Lord and Lady 
Holland in the winter of 1808. The 
battle of Corunna interfered with this 
tour; yet the boy, while observing 
everything with the keenest eyes, wrote 
home that he had found time to read 
his Virgiland his Horace, and to study 
Cicero and Livy, and was now able to 
read at sight for his own pleasure any 
Latin book not exceptionally difficult. 
During two winters Lord John 
attended classes in the University of 
Edinburgh, where his studies were 
directed by that “ most benevolent and 
most liberal of all philosophers ” 
Dugald Stewart, whose appearance 
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and manner are so familiar to modern 
readers from the graphic description 
given us in Lord Cockburn’s delightful 
“Memorials”. We find Lord John 
hurrying back from the Peninsula, to 
take part in the debates of the Specu- 
lative Society, where “his career 
anticipated the success he afterwards 
achieved in the House of Commons”. 
He had seen much also of the large 
centres of industry in England, having 
in company with Professor Playfair 
visited the manufacturing towns, 
‘‘recording an almost technical de- 
scription of their industries in his 
diary ”’. 

What Lord John Russell had 
seen in Spain with his own eyes 
made him dissent keenly from the 
political views held by the Whig 
opposition of the day. His brother, 
Lord William, was aide-de-camp to 
the Duke of Wellington; he him- 
self with much pluck and determi- 
nation had traversed large parts of 
the country alone in the wake of the 
army, and had made himself acquainted 
both with the chances of the campaign 
and the sentiments of the people. To 
drive out “an infamous despot”, was 
a policy which his Whig conscience 
approved, notwithstanding Lord Grey, 
in 1809 ; and his heart swelled with 
pride when four years later he visited 
with his brother the Highland Brigade 
encamped on the very boundary be- 
tween France and Spain. “I could 
not but feel admiration and joy”, so 
he wrote many years afterwards, “ on 
beholding the general, whom I had 
visited in a critical position, defending 
with difficulty the capital of Portugal, 
now advancing in command of an 
admirable army to the invasion of 
France ”. 

In April, 1813, while Lord John was 
with Wellington, died General Fitzpat- 
rick, member for Tavistock. Lord John 
was not yet of age, but this disqualifica- 
tion did not prevent the Duke from put- 
ting him forward nor the electors from 
choosing him as their member, and on 
his return the following winter he 
joined his brothers, Lord Tavistock 
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and Lord William Russell, in the House 
of Commons. Then began that long’ 
career of steadfast and unfaltering 
advocacy of the same political prin- 
ciples for which his life as a statesman 
is so remarkable. Others have sur- 
passed him in brilliancy, and have 
perhaps been more richly endowed 
with the qualities required to ensure 
the successful leadership of great 
masses of men. Some may have done 
more for their party, none have done 
more, hardly any have done so much, 
to advance the cause of their political 
principles. Yet for some years it 
appeared doubtful whether his physical 
strength would enable him to endure 
an active Parliamentary life, and 
whether those literary pursuits to 
which he was so strongly addicted 
would not in the end, at the expense 
of a political career, claim the exclu- 
sive exercise of his powers, Thomas 
Moore remonstrated in verse, and his 
other friends in prose, against every 
proposal to turn from a career for 
which they knew him to be so well 
qualified, and which every hereditary 
instinct must have tempted him to 
pursue ; yet it was some time before it 
became clear that politics rather than 
letters and travel were to be the chief 
interest and occupation of his life. 

In Lord John’s long Parliamentary 
career the consistency of his advocacy 
of certain great subjects forces itself 
upon the mind. During the passage of 
the Reform Bill of 1866 Mr. Gladstone, 
in eloquent language and with much 
generosity, in the course of a vigorous 
reply to a charge against Government 
of domineering over the House of 
Commons, took the opportunity to 
contrast the singular consistency of 
the career of his chief with his own 
more recent adoption of Liberal prin- 
ciples. “If, Sir! 7 had been the man 
who at the very outset of his career, 
well nigh half a century ago, had with 
an almost prophetic foresight fastened 
upon two great groups of questions— 
those great historic questions of the 
age—the questions relating to the re- 
moval of civil disabilities for religious 


opinions, and to Parliamentary reform 
—if J had been the man who having 
thus in his early youth, in the very 
first stage of his political career, fixed 
upon those questions and made them 
his own, then went on to prosecute 
them with sure and unflagging in- 
stinct, until the triumph in each had 
been achieved ; if I had been the man 
whose name has been associated for 
forty years, and often in the very first 
place of eminence, with every measure 
of beneficent legislation, —in other 
words, had I been Earl Russell, there 
might have been some temptation to 
have passed into that excess of autho- 
rity” with which Mr. Disraeli had 
been charging him. 

His views as to reforming the insti- 
tutions of the country were eminently 
practical ; and he brought to bear in 
favour of the reforms he advocated the 
knowledge he derived from an intimate 
acquaintance with history. In 1819 
he was already so highly thought of 
that Sir James Mackintosh writes to 
him to return for the opening of Par- 
liament and bring forward his reform 
projects, not merely individually, but 
on behalf of the Whig party. His 
earliest proposals were to disfranchise 
one or two of the most corrupt 
small boroughs, and to transfer their 
representation to large counties, or to 
flourishing cities. Grampound was to 
lose its members, and the five pound 
householdersof Leeds were to gain them. 
His plans, however, widened, and in 
1822 he proposed to withdraw a mem- 
ber from each of the hundred smallest 
boroughs, in order to add a hundred 
new members representing the larger 
counties and commercial towns. It 
was when these proposals were under 
debate that Mr. Canning, in memor- 
able language, besought the House of 
Commons to reject the dangerous 
counsels of Lord John. “I conjure 


the House te pause before it consents 
to adopt the proposition of the noble 
lord, and I cannot help conjuring the 
noble lord himself to pause before he 
again presses it upon the country. If, 
however, he shall persevere, and if his 
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perseverance shall be successful, and if 
the results of his success be such as 
I cannot help apprehending, his be the 
triumph to have precipitated those 
results, be mine the consolation that 
to the utmost and the latest of my 
power I have opposed them”. Later in 
the reign of George the Fourth the sub- 
ject of reform temporarily declined in 
interest. Catholic emancipation be- 
came the question of the hour, and 
Mr. Canning receiving the support in 
office of several leading Whigs, the 
Opposition were for a time disabled in 
pressing forward with full vigour the 
pelicy of reform. Lord John, it 
need not be said, strongly supported 
the grant of equal privileges to his 
Roman Catholic fellow citizens ; while 
in removing the disabilities of Dis- 
senters the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts was his own special 
work. Hearty were the congratula- 
tions that flowed in upon him. “It 
was a great thing ’’,as he himself said, 
“to force the enemy to give up his 
first line, that none but Churchmen 
are worthy to serve the State; and I 
trust we shall soon make him give up 
the second, that none but Protestants 
are.” The Duke of Wellington’s 
Ministry quickly united in opposition 
to itself the whole of the Whig party. 
The French Revolution of 1830 took 
place whilst this country was in the 
throes of the general election necessi- 
tated by the King’s death. The Duke 
of Wellington having set his foot down 
against reform, was almost imme- 
diately placed in a minority in the new 
House of Commons, and in November 
the new Prime Minister, Lord Grey, 
invited Lord John Russell to enter his 
Ministry as Paymaster of the Army. 
Mr. Walpole rightly tells with great 
brevity the oft-told tale of the intro- 
duction and ultimate passing of the 
great Reform Act. Lord John Russell 
had charge of the measure, and on him 
fell the burden and heat of the greatest 
Parliamentary struggle of the century. 
At its conclusion he was, as he deserved 
to be, the hero of the hour, and on 
Lord Althorp’s going to the House of 


Lords in 1835 he succeeded, as a matter 
of necessity, and very much against 
the wishes of the King, to the leader- 
ship of the Whig party in the House of 
Commons. King William the Fourth 
“could not bear John Russell” ; Lord 
Melbourne’s Ministry was therefore 
sent about its business by a violent 
exercise of the personal authority of 
the Sovereign, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington was again sent for. 

The Whigs had had many difficulties 
to contend with since the Reform Act 
had become law, and looking back, as 
we can do now, at the conduct of 
their leading men during the critical 
years succeeding that great change in 
the institutions of the country, it 
must be admitted, though there were 
some failures, that nevertheless Whig 
statesmen kept steadily before them- 
selves and the country a policy of 
extensive, yet moderate and always 
practical reform. Slavery was abol- 
ished, municipal government reformed, 
a new Poor Law Administration given 
effect to, the abuses in connection 
with the Irish Established Church 
diminished. At the same time all 
wild projects were rejected. Repeal 
was refused to the exhortations and 
threats of O'Connell as firmly by 
Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, and Lord 
John Russell, as by Sir Robert Peel. 
If the King thought that Lord John, as 
Lord Althorp’s successor, would “ cut 
a wretched figure”, even his father 
wrote to him that he had neither 
health nor strength to lead success- 
fully a party made up of so many 
jarring elements, and entered a solemn 
protest against his making the at- 
tempt. The contest for the Speaker 
ship showed the balance of parties 
in the new Parliament, Mr. Aber- 
cromby being supported by Lord John 
tussell and the whole strength of the 
Opposition, Whigs, Radicals, and 
Irish, and achieving a majority of 
only ten over the supporters of Sir 

tobert Peel. Much offence was given 
at the time to many Whig members of 
the party by the alliance with Daniel 
O'Connell, without which it would have 
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been impossible to outvote the Tories. 
The truth of the Lichfield House Com- 
pact is fully told in the letters, now pub- 
lished for the first time, which passed 
between O'Connell and Lord John. 
From these it appears that the first 
overture of co-operation came from the 
former, and was accepted by Lord John, 
neither party renouncing any of his 
private opinions, nor adopting those of 
his ally. From this alliance resulted 
the second ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
under which Lord John was anxious 
that O’Connell should take office. It 
was inevitable that the leader of a 
party so composed, if himself a man 
of moderate mind, should at one time 
offend one wing, and at another time the 
other wing of his supporters. His most 
laudable desire to conciliate the Irish 
people and the Irish members, by the 
redress of wrongs and the removal of 
grievances, told against him with 
those who (like Lord Grey) could 
hardly tolerate on any terms, “any- 
thing like concert or communication 
with O’Connell and the Radicals”. A 
little later Lord John’s firm determina- 
tion to adhere to the main lines of the 
Constitution, and of the Reform settle- 
ment of 1832, gave the most deadly 
offence to the Radicals and brought 
about the fall of the Ministry. If in 
the House of Commons Lord John’s 
difficulties were great, they were ren- 
dered still greater by the perverse and 
outrageous behaviour of the Tory 
majority in the House of Lords. Lord 
John Russell was not the man to 
allow the deliberate will of the people 
to be permanently overruled by a party 
majority amongst the Peers. In 1856 
he drew up for Lord Melbourne a 
memorandum in which he urged him 
to follow the course adopted by Lord 
Grey in 1832, and have recourse “to 
the immediate creation of eight, ten, 
or twelve peers, and that the Ministry 
be prepared to advise a similar crea- 
tion whenever it is provoked”. Lord 
Melbourne however never liked very 
strong measures and the Government 
rubbed on as best it could. The Whig 
leader was not to be tempted by the 


prospect of popularity, nor taunted by 
the sneers of those who had dubbed 
him ‘“Finality Jack”, to swerve an 
inch from the political principles he 
had announced. From the first to the 
last day of his political career, he 
was a reformer; but while this was 
his boast, he was as explicit as ever in 
declaring, in 1837 and 1839, that he 
took his stand on the main lines of 
the Constitution. Neither ballot nor 
short Parliaments, nor household suf- 
frage, nor an elective House of Lords, 
were to his taste. Ifthe people of Eng- 
land were not of his mind, so he told the 
House of Commons, they could replace 
him “ by others who might have wider, 
more extended, more enlarged, or 
more enlightened views ; but they must 
not expect him to entertain those 
views’’. So much offence did this 
position give in the country that in 
April, 1839, his brother, Lord Tavi- 
stock, writes to him that he could 
never again hope to become a great 
popular leader; “ But what you have 
done will remain an imperishable 
record of your public character”. 
In May the Government fell, but had 
to resume office again at once owing to 
Sir Robert Peel’s difficulty about the 
ladies of the Bedchamber, and for 
two years more Lord John’s leadershi; 
of the House of Commons continued. 
The Government fell ultimately, as a 
result of the debate on their proposals 
to modify the sugar duties in the 
direction of Free Trade. Lord Mel- 
bourne appealed to the country, and 
the new House of Commons gave to 
Sir Robert Peel, and (as was thought) 
to the cause of Protection, a majority 
of ninety-one. 

The potato disease of 1845 undoubt- 
edly worked great changes in men’s 
minds. Inthe November of that year 
Lord John addressed from Edinburgh 
to his constituents in the City of Lon- 
don the famous letter calling upon the 
public to unite with one voice to secure 
the abolition of all restrictions upon 
the main articles of food and clothing ; 
little knowing at the time that Sir 
Robert Peel was already announcing 
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to an astonished Cabinet his own 
approach to the sameconclusion. But 
so it was ; the Ministry were out and 
Lord John, still in Edinburgh, received 
a summons to attend the Queen at 
Windsor. The reward of an honourable 
ambition had come at last, but it was 
rather with a feeling of natural awe 
at the responsibility attaching to the 
highest position in the State, than of 
elation at attaining it, that his success 
struck either himself or his family. 
He writes to his wife from Osborne 
“Well, I am here, and have seen Her 
Majesty. It is proposed to me to form 
a Government ; and nothing can be 
more gracious than the manner in which 
this has been done. . . . Can I do so 
wild a thing?...” Lady John 
replied : “I have just read your note, 
which I so anxiously expected from 
Osborne House. No, my dearest, it 
is not a wild thing. Itisa great duty 
which you will nobly perform ; and 
with all my regrets—with the convic- 
tion that private happiness to the 
degree that we have enjoyed it is at 
an end if youare Prime Minister—still 
I sincerely hope that no timid friend 
will dissuade you from at least trying 
what you have yourself called upon 
the country to help youin. If [ liked 
it better 1 should feel less certain that 
it wasaduty. If you had not written 
that letter, you might have made an 
honourable escape; but now I see 
none,” and she added next day “I am 
proud to find that even the prospect 
of what you too truly call the 
desolation of our domestic prospects, 
though the words go to my very heart 
of hearts, cannot shake my wish that 
you should make the attempt. My 
mind is made up, and my ambition 
is that you should be the head of the 
most moral and religious Govern- 
ment the country has ever had.” 
Lord John’s attempt to form a 
Government failed for the moment, 
owing to the refusal of Lord Grey to 
serve with Lord Palmerston, and it 
was not till the following June that 
he took office as Prime Minister. A 
year later Lord John appealed to the 
country, and the Parliament of 1841, 
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which, having been elected to support 
Protection and Sir Robert Peel, had 
ended by accepting Free Trade and 
Lord John Russell, was replaced by 
one in which the Whigs, though some- 
what strengthened, were still depend- 
ent upon Peelite support. Lord John 
remained Prime Minister till the Liberal 
party was wrecked in 1852, by the 
differences that arose between himself 
and Lord Palmerston. Hitherto, Lord 
John’s statesmanship had been shown 
chiefly in the sphere of domestic poli- 
tics, and he had given ample proofs of 
his capacity, his sympathies, and his 
character. He had led a party of very 
varied composition, and he had led 
them to victory. In office he had 
spoken his mind frankly on the great 
questions which divided men’s minds, 
and his frankness and his unbending 
principles had cost him the support of 
many of his old followers. Again 
restored to power, and in the first 
place, he had guided the country tri- 
umphantly through the troubles of 
1848, and had successfully pursued the 
path of fiscal and general reform. He 
has himself sketched the qualities 
which tend to make a successful leader 
of the House of Commons. He had 
never known men of greater influence 
than Lord Castlereagh and Lord Al- 
thorp, yet the first was a wretched 
speaker, ard the second assuredly no 
orator. “There are qualities which 
govern men”, he has written, “such 
as sincerity, and a conviction on the 
part of the hearers that the minister is 
to be trusted, which have more to do 
with influence over the House of Com- 
mons, than the most brilliant flights 
of fancy and the keenest wit.’ In 
critical periods of real danger, he 
always rose to the occasion, sur- 
prising even his friends by the dis- 
play of his powers. In 1837, accord- 
ing to Greville, a not too friendly 
critic: “ Lord John is a marvellous 
little man, always equal to the occa- 
sion, afraid of nobody, fixed in his 
principles, clear in his ideas, collected 
in his manner, and bold and straight- 
forward in his disposition. He in- 
variably speaks well when a good 
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speech is required from him, and this 
is upon every important occasion, for 
he gets no assistance from any of his 
colleagues, except now and then from 
Howick.” For him as for so many 
Liberal statesmen, the Irish question 
was a perpetual difficulty. Firmly 
attached to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, to the equality before 
the law of all citizens irrespective of 
their creed, and strongly opposed there- 
fore to the arrogant pretensions of the 
Orangemen, it was no easy matter for 
him to uphold amidst the jarring fac- 
tions of the sister island both liberty 
and law. Deeply sympathising with 
the distress of the Irish people, long- 
ing in every way to alleviate their 
lot, he wished to attach them to the 
United Kingdom by considerate and 
just dealing, and to render them, like 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, proud of 
their British citizenship. In 1847 he 
hated the necessity of having recourse 
once more to the policy of coercion ; 
and coercion in those days meant 
something more than an alteration of 
criminal procedure against universally 
recognized crime. Lord John Russell, 
however, in the main looked to the 
removal of grievances as the best 
means of effecting the permanent im- 
provement of Ireland; and in a letter 
to the Lord-Lieutenant, Lord Claren- 
don, anticipating in a most remark- 
able manner the opinions and the 
legislation of later times, he struck 
straight at the root of the evil. Evic- 
tion must be checked, the Ulster 
tenant-right must be extended to the 
rest of Ireland, It is true there will be 
a transfer of property ; the cure is an 
objectionable one, but the evil is deep- 
seated, and by ordinary means irre- 
mediable. So reasoned Lord John, 
concluding his most interesting letter 
by pointing out that it was upon the 
discontent of the poorer tenantry 
“that the agitation for repeal had 
fed, fattened, and flourished. O'Connell 
led the multitude first to a repeal of 
Catholic disabilities, but ever after, by 
fixing their minds on repeal, he mis- 
directed their energy. At present 
there is no combined party for repeal, 
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but the cry for separation is likely to 
grow. Can we not stifle it in the 
cradle by large measures of redress ?”’ 
In the terrible days of the Irish 
famine it required great firmness in 
the interest of the Irish people them- 
selves, to resist many of the reckless 
suggestions for their relief which 
were pressed upon the Government. 
Lord John insisted that so far as pos- 
sible local distress must be met by 
local effort, and to his determined ad- 
herence to this principle Mr. Walpole 
attributes it, “that the famine, which 
decimated, raised instead of lowering, 
the condition of the Irish people.” 
With the old ery of O’Connell for the 
establishment in Ireland of a separate 
Parliament, it is of course needless to 
say that the Prime Minister had no 
sympathy whatever; indeed, in order 
to make the union more complete, he 
endeavoured to abolish the Lord- 
Lieutenancy as tending to maintain a 
separate system of government for the 
two islands. 

Whether Lord John was sharing or 
was opposing the popular feeling in 
or out of Ireland he was always 
clear and distinct in giving expres- 
sion to his meaning. The last thing 
he desired was to be supported 
through any misconception of his 
real aims. This characteristic is very 
marked in the important letter of Sep- 
tember, 1844, to the Duke of Leinster. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Walpole 
was unable to find it a place in his 
volumes, owing doubtless to the abund- 
ance of his material. It is as well, 
therefore, to give it verbatim. 


My Dear Dvxker,—As you are the head 
of the Whigs in Ireland, I wish you would 
write to Lord Charlemont and others to 
beware of countenancing any approach to 
what is called Federal Union. The Union 
is a fundamental part of our political 
system. It cannot be compromised or cut 
into fragments to make repeal more easy 
to swallow. No man abhors more than I 
do the breach of faith that has been com- 
mitted in defrauding Ireland of the fair 
participation of equal rights. But while I 


am ready to sacrifice any chance of power 
or popularity to obtain for Ireland that 
fair participation, I am determined that so 
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far as I am concerned, I will stand by the 
Legislative Union. 
To act otherwise,—to * it be supposed 
that we favoured a_ Federal Tnion 
when we mean no such thing, to gather 
strength by false pretences, to seem to ap- 
rove the agitation for Repeal, when we 
ave no intention of promoting the objects 
of the Repealers, would be to act the low 
or unworthy part which the present 
Ministry have played on the question of 
Free Trade. I trust you will make this 

intelligible to the Whig Party in Ireland. 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. RussEL1L. 


And with his usual consistency he held 
the same tone in 1875, declaring that 
“Home Rule must be refused in as 
peremptory a manner as repeal of the 
Union was rejected by Lord Grey and 
Lord Althorp in 1830.” 

Before leaving Lord John’s home 
policy, it is right to notice the large 
number of matters on which the views 
he had formed and the legislation he 
contemplated, while far in advance 
of the general opinion of the time, 
have received the approval of posterity. 
It was not merely with reference to 
Parliamentary reform and religious 
equality, that he was in the van of 
progress. As regards the difficulties 
between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land, we find him pressing upon his 
colleagues in the year 1847 the neces- 
sity of controlling ejectments, of giving 
to tenants to some extent fixity of 
tenure and free sale, and of establish- 
ing “a judicial authority to interpose 
between landlord and tenant in every 
case of ejectment.” His policy of the 
Appropriation Clause of 1835 has been 
confirmed by the devotion of a large 
portion of the wealth of the Church 
of Ireland to secular uses, In 1833 
he was a member of the first Cabinet 
which proposed a grant by Parliament 
to assist the education of the people ; 
and as leader of the House of Commons 
in 1839 he advocated not only largely 
increased grants, but the formation of 
the Committee of Privy Council for 
Education, and a general system of 
school inspection. In 1856 he desired 
to establish schools by a compulsory 
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rate, where inspection showed a de- 
ficiency to exist. His opponents, how- 
ever, regarded the education of the 
people as the province of the Church 
rather than of the State ; and many of 
the reforms which he pressed were long 
indeed in being accomplished. Even 
in the reign of George the Fourth he 
had dilated on the importance of edu- 
cation, and at the end of his life he 
declared for free schools. Truly, as his 
biographer says of him “He was in 
the van at twenty-seven years of age, 
and he remained in the front rank 
at eighty-three.” 

The improvement of prison discipline 
and the reformation of juvenile offend- 
ers had even in 1821 claimed Lord 
John’s attention, and while Home Sec- 
retary under Lord Melbourne he had 
given effect to his wishes, and had 
also carried out the views of Sir Samuel 
Romilly by greatly mitigating the 
severity of the criminal law. He was 
active in procuring the abolition of the 
transportation system, and in found- 
ing a regular county constabulary. 
He had always shown himself the 
sternest opponent of electoral corrup- 
tion, and in 1837, he brought before 
the Cabinet a memorandum urging the 
formation of a legal tribunal indepen- 
dent of Parliament for the trial of 
election petitions, But again he was 
before his age, and the Cabinet was 
afraid to propose to the House of Com- 
mons such an abdication of its own 
authority. 

Mr. Walpole’s volumes are of course 
largely occupied with the part played 
by Lord John Russell in guiding the 
foreign policy of the country. His 
first premiership, from 1846 to 1852, 
saw the beginning of those troubles 
which were eventually to result in the 
rise of a united Italian Kingdom. He 
entered on the ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in 1859, at the most critical 
period in the affairs of that country— 
namely, after Magenta and before Sol- 
ferino. From first to last, “ Italy for 
the Italians” had been his watch- 
word. He recognized in 1848 that 
circumstances had rendered inevit- 
able a departure from the arrange- 
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ments of 1815, and he wished, in con- 
cert with France, to urge even then 
upon Austria the frank abandon- 
ment of Lombardy and Venetia. The 
defeat of Charles Albert at Novara 
retarded the hopes and the projects of 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmer- 
ston, always in cordial agreement in 
their sympathy with Italian aspira- 
tions. Their views were by no means 
shared by a section of the Cabinet, but 
the two men in alliance formed a com- 
bination hard to be resisted. The policy 
of Great Britain, therefore, was clearly 
expressed in Lord John’s despatch of 
October 27th, 1860—a document which 
appears to have taken away the breath 
of Continental diplomatists of the old 
school. That despatch declared that 
“ Italians could only secure themselves 
against foreign control by forming one 
strong government for the whole of 
Italy”, that Italians were the best 
judges of their own affairs, and that 
the British Government regarded with 
approval those acts of the King of 
Sardinia which had incurred the cen- 
sure of Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia. Success came to Italy at last, 
and every year that passes gives ad- 
ditional proof that the sympathy and 
the long labours of Lord John on 
behalf of the Italian people were not 
bestowed in vain. 

The differences which on more than 
one occasion arose between Lord 
John and his colleagues, and which 
clouded, temporarily at all events, the 
popular estimation in which he was 
held, will in the light of Mr. Spencer 
Walpole’s biography be much better 
understood than heretofore. The dis- 
missal of Lord Palmerston on account 
of his unauthorized approval of Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d'état, came at the 
end of a long series of acts on the 
part of the Foreign Minister amply 
sufficient to prove that the latter al- 
most on system disregarded the views 
of his colleagues, of his chief, and of 
the Queen. Lord John and Lord Pal- 
merston were, it is true, generally in 
cordial agreement as to the line of 
foreign policy which this country 
should adopt, yet this should not have 
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dispensed with the Foreign Minister’s 
duty of consulting beforehand his col- 
leagues and his chief, instead of com- 
mitting them by taking irretrievable 
steps, as it were, behind their backs. 
The vigorous but necessary action 
taken by Lord John was approved by 
the House of Commons and the public 
at the time, and the additional evidence 
now produced will further support the 
justice of the conclusion. 

Lord John’s action towards the 
governments of Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Palmerston during the Crimean 
war, has been much less favourably 
regarded. It is melancholy to read of 
fundamental differences between col- 
leagues at a time when, above all 
things, the country required to be 
guided with a firm purpose and a 
strong hand. That Lord Aberdeen of 
all men should have been Prime Minis- 
ter when war was imminent, and when 
war was raging, and that two men of 
such strength of character as Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord John Russell should 
have been his subordinates, was a 
condition of things due of course to 
the unfortunate party necessity of the 
time. Lord John at last could endure 
no longer the weak and inefficient 
administration of the War Depart- 
ment. In his opinion, Lord Palmerston 
was the right man in such a time for 
such a place. Several times he pressed 
his resignation upon the Prime Minis- 
ter, and as often withdrew it from 
the patriotic desire not to add to the 
difficulties of the country and of his 
colleagues. But he could not honour- 
ably defend in Parliament the ad- 
ministration of affairs by the Duke 
of Newcastle, with which in council 
he had found so much fault. When 
therefore Mr. Roebuck gave notice of his 
motion to inquire into the conduct of 
the war, Lord John Russell resigned his 
place in the Cabinet and the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. He 
supported Mr. Roebuck by vote and 
speech, and at once the ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen was at an end. 


Lord Palmerston’s first ministry was 
then formed, and on the first dawn- 
ing of the possibility of peace he 
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despatched Lord John Russell to the 
conference at Vienna. The terms of 
peace suggested by Austria met with 
the approval of the English and French 
representatives at the Conference, but 
were not favourably received by their 
respective Governments. The truth 
was the French Emperor could not 
afford to offend the French army by 
making peace before Sebastopol had 
been taken. The proposals might in 
themselves have been acceptable ; but 
they could not be entertained at the 
sacrifice of our alliance with France. 
Un his return from Vienna, Lord John, 
in the House of Commons, advocated 
the further prosecution of the war ; 
and an explosion of popular indigna- 
tion took place against him, when it 
was known subsequently that at Vienna 
he had thought peace attainable. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the French repre- 
sentative, on his return from Vienna, 
had resigned ; and the Englishman at 
the time had followed his example, 
but in an evil moment had allowed 
himself to be persuaded by his col- 
leagues, that for them and for his 
country, if not for himself, it was 
desirable that he should continue a 
member of the Government. Before 
the subsequent storm, however, he 
bowed, and he retired from the ad- 
ministration amidst a burst of popular 
abuse and newspaper clamour, but 
with the satisfaction that Lord Pal- 
merston, Sir G. C. Lewis, Lord Gran- 
ville, and other colleagues who knew 
the true motives of his action, ap- 
proved his conduct, aud assured him 
that the time would come when in 
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the public mind juster feelings would 
prevail. 


It has been impossible to touch upon 
more than a very few of the matters 
of interest occurring in the political 
life of Lord John Russell. Mr. Spencer 
Walpole has succeeded in portraying 
a high, generous, and strong character, 
and a far-seeing statesman, whose mis- 
takes, such as they may have been, 
were never due to selfish or personal 
considerations, but were caused by 
deference to the judgment of others, 
and desire to prefer the public in- 
terest to his own, In his advocacy of 
great legislative measures of reform, 
as in his desire to find practical 
remedies for existing grievances, Lord 
John showed not merely a mind sin- 
gularly free from prevailing prejudice, 
but also a firm belief in the ultimate 
triumph of certain political principles. 
There was nothing spasmodic about 
the Liberalism of Lord John Russell. 
It was not his business, it was not 
his aspiration, to be always on the 
crest of the wave of popular feeling. 
He is the type of a brave, a steadfast, 
and a patriotic reformer, in fine 
weather and in foul alike adhering 
to the principles he professed; and 
for the simple reason that he be- 
lieved in them. There was in him 
nothing of the opportunist or of the 
agitator. Foresight, steadfastness, 
courage, and patriotism are the quali- 
ties for which, amongst British states- 
men, Lord John Russell will always 
be remembered. 

Artuur D. ELLior. 
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THE INCARNATION OF KRISHNA MULVANEY. 


Once upon a time, and very far 
from this land, lived three men 
who loved each other so greatly 
that neither man nor woman could 
come between them. They were in 
no sense refined, nor to be admitted 
to the outer door-mats of decent folk, 
because they happened to be private 
soldiersin Her Majesty’s Army; and pri- 
vate soldiers of that employ have small 
time for self-culture. Their duty is to 
keepthemselvesand theiraccoutrements 
specklessly clean, to refrain from get- 
ting drunk more often than is neces- 
sary, to obey their superiors, and to 
pray fora war. All these things my 
friends accomr'ished; and of their 
own motion threw in some fighting- 
work for which the Army Regulations 
did not call. Their fate sent them to 
serve in India, which is not a golden 
country, though poets have sung other- 
wise. There men die with great swift- 
ness, and those who live suffer many and 
curious things. I do not think that 
my friends concerned themselves much 
with the social or political aspects of 
the East. They attended a not unim- 
portant war on the northern frontier, 
another one on our western boundary, 
and a third in Upper Burma. Then 
their regiment sat still to recruit, and 
the boundless monotony of cantonment 
life was their portion. They were 
drilled morning and evening on the 
same dusty parade-ground. They 
wandered up and down the same 
stretch of dusty white road, attended 
the same church and the same grog- 
shop, and slept in the same lime- 
washed barn of a barrack for two 
long years. There was Mulvaney, the 


father in the craft, who had served 
with various regiments from Bermuda 
to Halifax, old in war, scarred, reck- 
less, resourceful, and in his pious hours 


an unequalled soldier. To him turned 
for help and comfort six and a half 
feet of slow-moving, heavy-footed 
Yorkshireman, born on the wolds, 
bred in the dales, and educated chiefly 
among the carriers’ carts at the back 
of York railway-station. His name 
was Learoyd, and his chief virtue an 
unmitigated patience which helped 
him to win fights. How Ortheris, a 
fox-terrier of a Cockney, ever came to 
be one of the trio, is a mystery which 
even to-day I cannot explain. “There 
was always three av us”, Mulvaney 
used tosay. “ An’ by the grace av 
God, so long as our service iasts, three 
av us they'll always be. ’Tis betther 
so.” 

They desired no companionship be- 
yond their own, and evil it was 
for any man of the regiment who 
attempted dispute with them. Phy- 
sical argument was out of the 
question as regarded Mulvaney and 
the Yorkshireman; and assault on 
Ortheris meant a combined attack 
from these twain—a business which 
no five men were anxious to have on 
their hands. Therefore they flourished, 
sharing their drinks, their tobacco, 
and their money; good luck and evil ; 
battle and the chances of death ; life 
and the chances of happiness from 
Calicut in southern, to Peshawur in 
northern India. Through no merit 
of my own it was my good fortune to 
be in a measure admitted to their 
friendship—frankly by Mulvaney from 
the beginning, sullenly and with re- 
luctance by Learoyd, and suspiciously 
by Ortheris, who held to it that no man 
not in the Army could fraternize with 
a red-coat. ‘“ Like to like”’, said he. 
“T’m abloomin’ sodger—he’s abloomin’ 
civilian. “Taint natural—that’s all.” 

But that was not all. They thawed 
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progressively, and in the thawing told 
me more of their lives and adventures 
than I am likely to find room for here. 

Omitting all else, this tale begins with 
the Lamentable Thirst that was at the 
beginning of First Causes, Never was 
such a thirst—Mulvaney told me so. 
They kicked against their compulsory 
virtue, but the attempt was only suc- 
cessful in the case of Ortheris. He, 
whose talents were many, went forth 
into the highways and stole a dog 


from a “ civilian ” — videlicet, some 
one, he knew not who, not in 
the Army. Now that civilian was 


but newly connected by marriage 
with the colonel of the regiment, and 
outcry was made from quarters 
least anticipated by Ortheris, and, 
in the end, he was forced, lest a worse 
thing should happen, to dispose at 
ridiculously unremunerative rates of 
as promising a small terrier as ever 
graced one end of a leading-string. 
The purchase-money was barely sufli- 
cient for one small outbreak which led 
him to the guard-room. He escaped, 
however, with nothing worse than a 
severe reprimand, and a few hours of 
punishment drill. Not for nothing had 
he acquired the reputation of being 
“the best soldier of his inches” in the 
regiment. Mulvaney had taught per- 
sonal cleanliness and efficiency as the 
first articles of his companions’ creed. 
“A dherty man”’, he was used to say, 
in the speech of his kind, “ goes to clink 
for a weakness in the knees, an’ is 
coort-martialled for a pair av socks 
missin’ ; but a clane man, such as isan 
ornament to his service—a man whose 
buttons are gold, whose coat is wax 
upon him, an’ whose ’coutrements are 
widout a speck—that man may, spakin’ 
in reason, do fwhat he likes an’ dhrink 
from day to divil. That’s the pride 
av bein’ dacint.” 

We sat together, upon a day, in 
the shade of a ravine far from the bar- 
racks, where a water-course used to run 
in rainy weather. Behind us was the 
scrub jungle, in which jackals, peacocks, 
the grey wolves of the North Western 
Provinces, and occasionally a tiger 
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estrayed from Central India, were 
supposed to dwell. In front lay the 
cantonment, glaring white under a 
glaring sun; and on either side ran 
the broad road that led to Delhi. 

It was the scrub that suggested to 
my mind the wisdom of Mulvaney 
taking a day’s leave and going 
upon a shooting-tour. The peacock is 
a holy bird throughout India, and 
whoso slays one is in danger of being 
mobbed by the nearest villagers ; but 
on the last occasion that Mulvaney 
had gone forth, he had contrived, with- 
out in the least offending local religious 
susceptibilities, to return with six 
beautiful peacock skins which he sold 
to profit. It seemed just possible 
then—— 

“But fwhat manner av use is ut to 
me goin’ out widout a dhrink? The 
ground ’s powdher-dhry underfoot, an’ 
ut gets unto the throat fit to kill”, 
wailed Mulvaney, looking at me re- 
proachfully. “ An’ a peacock is nota 
bird you can catch the tail av onless 
yerun. Cana manrunon wather— 
an’ jungle-wather too?” 

Ortheris had considered the question 
in all its bearings . He spoke, chewing 
his pipe-stem meditatively the while : 


“Go forth, return in glory, 

To Clusium’s royal ‘ome : 

An’ round these bloomin’ temples ’ang 
The bloomin’ shields 0’ Rome’. 


You better go. You ain’t like to 
shoot yourself—not while there’s a 
chanst of liquor. Me an’ Learoyd ’ll 
stay at ’ome an’ keep shop—case 0’ 
anythin’ turnin’ up. But you go out 
with a gas-pipe gun an’ ketch the 
little peacockses or somethin’. You 
kin get one day’s leave easy as 
winkin’. Go along an’ get it, an’ 
get peacockses or somethin’.” 

“ Jock?” said Mulvaney, turning to 
Learoyd, who was half asleep under the 
shadow of the bank. He roused slowly. 

“ Sitha, Mulvaaney, go”, said he. 

And Mulvaney went; cursing his 
allies with Irish fluency and barrack- 
room point. 

“Take note’’, said he, when he had 
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won his holiday, and appeared dressed 
in his roughest clothes with the only 
other regimental fowling-piece in his 
hand. “Take note, Jock, an’ you 
Orth’ris, I am goin’ in the face av my 
own will—all for to please you. [| 
misdoubt anythin’ will come av _per- 
miscuous huntin’ afther peacockses in a 
desolit lan’; an’ I know that I will 
lie down an’ die wid thirrrst. Me 
catch peacockses for you, ye lazy 
seutts—an’ be sacrificed by the pea- 
santhry—Ugh !” 

He waved a huge paw and went 
away. 

At twilight, long before the ap- 
pointed hour, he returned empty- 
handed, much begrimed with dirt. 

** Peacockses?” queried Ortheris from 
the safe rest of a barrack-room table 
whereon he was smoking cross-legged, 
Learoyd fast asleep on a bench, 

“Jock”, said Mulvaney without 
answering, as he stirred up the sleeper. 
* Jock, can ye fight ? Will ye fight ?”’ 

Very slowly the meaning of the 
words communicated itself to the half- 
roused man, He understood—and 
again —what might these things mean | 
Mulvaney was shaking him savagely. 
Meantime the men in the room howled 
with delight. There was war in the 
confederacy at last—war and the break- 
ing of bonds. 

Barrack-room etiquette is stringent. 
On the direct challenge must follow 
the direct reply. This is more binding 
than the ties of tried friendship. Once 
again Mulvaney repeated the question. 
Learoyd answered by the only means 
in his power, and so swiftly that the 
Irishman had barely time to avoid 
the blow. The laughter around in- 
creased. Learoyd looked bewilderedly 
at his friend—himself as greatly be- 
wildered. Ortheris dropped from the 
table because his world was falling. 

“Come outside”, said Mulvaney, 
and as the occupants of the barrack- 
room prepared joyously to follow, he 
turned and said furiously : “ There 
will be no fight this night—onless any 
wan av you is wishful to assist. The 
man that does, follows on.” 


No man moved. The three passed 
out into the moonlight, Learoyd 
fumbling with the buttons of his coat. 
The parade-ground was deserted ex- 
cept for the scurrying jackals. Mul- 
vaney’s impetuous rush carried his 
companions far into the open ere 
Learoyd attempted to turn round and 
continue the discussion. 

“ Be still now. "Twas my fault for 
beginnin’ things in the middle av an 
end, Jock. I should ha’ comminst wid 
an explanation; but Jock, dear, on 
your sowl are ye fit, think you, for the 
finest fight that iver was—betther 
than fightin’ me? Considher before 
ye answer.” 

More than ever puzzled, Learoyd 
turned round two or three times, 
felt an arm, kicked tentatively, and 
answered: “Ah’m fit.” He was 
accustomed to fight blindly at the 
bidding of the superior mind. 

They sat them down, the men look- 
ing on from afar, and Mulvaney un- 
tangled himself in mighty words. 

“ Followin’ your fools’ scheme I 
wint out into the thrackless desert 
beyond the barricks. An’ there I met 
a pious Hindu dhriving a bullock- 
kyart. I tuk ut for granted he wud 
be delighted for to convoy me a piece, 
an’ I jumped in——” 

“You long, lazy, black-haired 
swine”, drawled Ortheris, who would 
have done the same thing under similar 
circumstances, 

“’T was the height av policy. That 
naygur-man dhruv miles an’ miles— 
as far as the new railway line they’re 
buildin’ now back av the Tavi river. 
‘’Tis a kyart for dhirt only’, says he 
now an’ again timoreously, to get me 
out av ut. ‘Dhirt I am’, sez I, ‘an’ 
the dhryest that you iver kyarted. 
Dhriveon, me son,an’ glory be wid you.’ 
At that I wint to slape, an’ took no 
heed till he pulled up on the embank- 
mint av the line where the coolies 
were pilin’ mud. There was a matther 
av two thousand coolies on that line— 
you remimber that. Prisintly a bell 
rang, an’ they throops of to a big pay- 
shed. ‘Where’s the white man in 
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charge ?’ sez I to my kyart-dhriver. 
‘In the shed,’ sez he, ‘engaged on a 


rifle?” ‘A fwhat? sez L  ‘ Rifile,’ 
sez he. ‘You take ticket. He take 
money. You get nothin’.’” ‘Oho!’ 


sez 1, ‘that’s fwhat the shuperior an’ 
cultivated man calls a raffle, me misbe- 
guided child av darkness an’ sin. Lead 
on to that rafile, though fwhat the 
mischief ’tis doin’ so far away from 
ut’s home—which is the charity-bazar 
at Christmas, an’ the colonel’s wife 
grinnin’ behind the tea-table—is more 
than I know.’ Wid that I wint to 
the shed an’ found ‘twas pay-day 
among the coolies. Their wages was 
on a table forninst a big, fine, red buck 
av a man—sivun fut high, four fut 
wide, an’ three fut thick, wid a fist on 
him like a corn-sack. He was payin’ 
the coolies fair an’ easy, but he wud ask 
each man if he wud raffle that month, 
an’ each man sez, ‘Yes,’ av course. 
Thin he wud deduct from their wages 
accordin’. Whin all was paid, he 
filled an ould cigar-box full av gup- 
wads an’ scatthered ut among the 
coolies. They did not take much joy av 
that performince, an’ small wondher. 
A man close to me picks up a black 
gun-wad an’ sings out: ‘I have ut’. 
‘Good may ut do you’, sez I. The 
coolie wint forward to this big, fine, 
red man, who threw a cloth off of the 
most sumpshus, jooled, enamelled an’ 
variously bedivilled sedan-chair I iver 
saw,” 

“Seaan-chair! Put your ’ead in a 
bag. That was a palanquin. Don’t 
yer know a palanquin when you see 
it?” said Ortheris with great scorn. 

“T chuse to call ut sedan-chair, an’ 
chair ut shall be, little man,” continued 
the Irishman. “’Twas a most amazin’ 
chair —all lined wid pink silk an’ 
fitted wid red silk curtains. ‘Here 
ut is,’ sez the red man. ‘ Here ut is,’ 
sez the coolie, an’ he grinned weakly- 
ways. ‘Is ut any use to you?’ sez 
the red man. ‘ No,’ sez the coolie; ‘ I’d 
like to make a presint av ut to you.’ 
‘I am graciously pleased to accept that 
same,’ sez the red man ; an’ at that all 
the coolies cried aloud in fwhat was 
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mint for cheerful notes, an’ wint back 
to their diggin’, lavin’ me alone in the 
shed. The red man saw me, an’ his 
face grew blue on his big, fat neck. 
‘Fwhat d’you want here?’ sez he. 
‘Standin’-room an’ no more,’ sez I, 
‘ onless it may be fwhat ye niver had, 
an’ that’s manners, ye rafflin’ ruffian,” 
for I was not goin’ to have the Service 
throd upon. ‘Out of this,’ sez he. 
‘I’m in charge av this section av con- 
struction.’ ‘I’m in charge av mesilf,’ 
sez I, ‘an’ it’s like I will stay a while. 
D’ye raffle much in these parts?’ 
‘ Fwhat’s that to you?’ sez he. ‘ No- 
thin’,’ sez I, ‘ but a great dale to you, 
for begad I’m thinkin’ you get the full 
half av your revenue from that sedan- 
chair. Is ut always raffled so?’ I sez, 
an’ wid that I wint to a coolie to ask 
questions. Bhoys,that man’s name is 
Dearsley, an’ he’s been rafflin’ that 
ould sedan-chair monthly this matther 
av nine months. Ivry coolie on the sec- 
tion takes a ticket—or he gives ’em the 
go—wanst a month on pay-day. Ivry 
coolie that wins ut gives ut back to 
him, for ’tis too big to carry away, an’ 
he’d sack the man that thried to sell 
ut. That Dearsley has been makin’ 
the rowlin’ wealth av Roshus by 
nefarious rafflin’. Think av _ the 
burnin’ shame to the sufferin’ coolie- 
man that the army in Injia are bound 
to protect an’ nourish in their bosoms ! 
Two thousand coolies defrauded wanst 
a month!” 

“Dom t’coolies. Has’t gotten t’ 
cheer, man?” said Learoyd. 

“Hould on. Havin’ onearthed 
this amazin’ an’ stupenjus fraud com- 
mitted by the man Dearsley, I hild a 
council av war; he thryin’ all the 
time to sejuce me into a fight wid 
opprobrious language. That sedan- 
chair niver belonged by right to any 
foreman av coolies. ‘Tis a king’s 
chair or a quane’s, There’s gold on ut 
an’ silk an’ all manner av trapesemints. 
Bhoys, ’tis not for me to countenance 
any sort av wrong-doin’—me bein’ the 
ould man—but anyway he has 
had ut nine months, an’ he dare not 
make throuble av ut was taken from 
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him. Five miles away, or ut may be 
six ad 

There was a long pause, and the 
jackals howled merrily. Learoyd bared 
one arm, and contemplated it in the 
moonlight. Then he nodded partly to 
himself and partly to his friends. 
Ortheris wriggled with suppressed 
emotion. 

“T thought ye wud see the reason- 
ableness av ut,” said Mulvaney. “I 
made bould to say as much to the man 
before. He was for a direct front 
attack—fut, horse, an’ guns an’ 
all for nothin’, seein’ that I had no 
thransport to convey the machine away. 
‘I will not argue wid you,’ sez I, ‘ this 
day, but subsequintly Mister Dears- 
ley, me rafflin’ jool, we talk ut out 
lengthways. ‘Tis no good policy to 
swindle the naygur av his _hard- 
earned emolumints, an’ by presint in- 
formashin ’—’twas the kyart man that 
tould me— ye’ve been perpethrating 
that same for nine months. But I’m 
a just man,’ sez I, ‘an’ overlookin’ 
the presumpshin that yondher settee 
wid the gilt top was not come by 
honust ’—at that he turned sky-green, 
so I knew things was more thrue than 
tellable—‘ not come by honust, I’m 
willin’ to compound the felony for this 
month’s winnin’s,’”’ 

“Ah! Ho!” 
Ortheris. 

“That man Dearsley’s rushin’ on 
his fate,” continued Mulvaney, so- 
lemnly wagging his head. “ All Hell 
had no name bad enough for me that 
tide. Kaith, he called me a robber! 
Me! that was savin’ him from con- 
tinuin’ in his evil ways widout a 
remonstrince — an’ to a man av con- 
science a remonstrince may change the 
chune av his life. ‘’Tis not for me to 
argue,’ sez I, ‘fwhatever ye are, Mis- 
ter Dearsley, but by my hand I'll take 
away the temptation for you that lies 
in that sedan-chair.’ ‘ You will have 
to fight me for ut,’ sez he, ‘for well I 
know you will never dare make report 
vo any one.’ ‘Fight I will,’ sez I, 
‘but not this day, for I’m rejuced 
for want av nourishmint.’ ‘ Ye’re 
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an ould bould hand,’ sez he, sizin’ 
me up an’ down; ‘an’ a jool av 
a fight we will have. Eat now an’ 
dhrink, an’ go your way.’ Wid that he 
gave me some hump an’ whisky—good 
whisky—an’ we talked av this an’ that 
the while. ‘It goes hard on me now,’ 
sez I, wipin’ my mouth, ‘ to confiscate 
that piece av furniture, but justice is 
justice. ‘Ye’ve not got ut yet,’ sez 
he; ‘there’s the fight between.’ 
‘There is,’ sez I,‘ an’a good fight. 
Ye shall have the pick av the best 
quality in my rigimint for the dinner 
you have given this day.’ Thin I 
came hot-foot to you two. Hould 
your tongue, the both. ‘Tis this way. 
To-morrow we three will go there an’ 
he shall have his pick betune me an’ 
Jock. Jock’s a deceivin’ fighter, for 
he is all fat to the eye, an’ he moves 
slow. Now I’m all beef to the look, 
an’ I move quick. By my reckonin’ 
the Dearsley man won’t take me ; so 
me an’ Orth’ris ‘ll see fair play. 
Jock, I tell you, twill be big fightin’— 
whipped, wid the cream above the 
jam. Afther the business ’twill take 
a good three av us—Jock ’ll be very 
hurt —to take away that sedan- 
chair.” 

“Palanquin.” This from Ortheris. 

“ Fwhatever ut is, we must have ut. 
Tis the only sellin’ piece av property 
widin reach that we can get so cheap. 
An’ fwhat’s a fight afther all? He 
has robbed the naygur-man, dishonust. 
We rob him honust for the sake av 
the whisky he gave me.” 

“ But wot’ll we do with the bloomin’ 
harticle when we've got it? Them 
palanquins are as big as ’ouses, an’ 
uncommon ’ard to sell, as McCleary 
said when ye stole the sentry-box from 
the Curragh.” 

“ Who's goin’ to do t’ fightin’?” 
said Learoyd, and Ortheris subsided. 
The three returned to barracks with- 
out a word. Mulvaney’s last argu- 
ment clinched the matter. This palan- 
quin was property, vendible and to be 
attained inthe simplest and least embar- 
rassing fashion. It would eventually 
become beer. Great was Mulvaney. 
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Next afternoon a procession of three 
formed itself and disappeared into the 
scrub in the direction of the new rail- 
way line. Learoyd alone was without 
care, for Mulvaney dived darkly into 
the future, and little Ortheris feared 
the unknown. What befell at that 
interview in the lonely pay-shed by 
the side of the half-built embankment, 
only a few hundred coolies know, and 
their tale is a confusing one, running 
thus :— 

“We were at work. Three men 
in red coats came. They saw the 
Sahib—Dearsley Sahib. They made 
oration ; and noticeably the small man 
among the red-coats. Dearsley Sahib 
also made oration, and used many very 
strong words. Upon this talk they 
departed together to an open space, 
and there the fat man in the red coat 
fought with Dearsley Sahib after the 
custom of white men—with his hands, 
making no noise, and neveratall pulling 
Dearsley Sahib’s hair. Such of us as 
were not afraid beheld these things for 
just so long a time as a man needs to 
cook the midday meal. The small man 
in the red coat had possessed himself 
of Dearsley Sahib’s watch. No, he 
did not steal that watch. He held it 
in his hand, and at certain seasons 
made outcry, and the twain ceased 
their combat, which was like the com- 
bat of young bulls in spring. Both 
men were soon all red, but Dearsley 
Sahib was much more red than the 
other. Seeing this, and fearing for his 
life—because we greatly loved him— 
some fifty of us made shift to rush 
upon the red-coats. But a certain 
man—very black as to the hair, and 
in no way to be confused with the 
small man, or the fat man who fought 
—that man, we affirm, ran upon us, and 
of us he embraced some ten or fifty in 
both arms, and beat our heads together, 
so that our livers turned to water, 
and we ran away. It is not good to 
interfere in the fightings of white 
men. After that Dearsley Sahib fell 
and did not rise, these men jumped 
upon his stomach and despoiled him 
of all his money, and attempted to 


fire the pay-shed, and departed. Is it 
true that Dearsley Sahib makes no com- 
plaint of these latter things having been 
done? We were senseless with fear, 
and do not at all remember. There 
was no palanquin near the pay-shed. 
What do we know about palanquins ? 
Is it true that Dearsley Sahib does 
not return to this place, on account of 
his sickness, for ten days? This is the 
fault of those bad men in the red 
coats who should be severely punished ; 
for Dearsley Sahib is both our father 
and mother, and we love him much. 
Yet, if Dearsley Sahib does not return 
to this place at all, we will speak the 
truth. There was a palanquin, for the 
up-keep of which we were forced to 
pay nine-tenths of our monthly wage. 
On such mulctings Dearsley Sahib 
allowed us to make obeisance to him 
before the palanquin. What could we 
do? Wewere poor men. He took a full 
half of our wages. Will the Govern- 
ment repay us those moneys? Those 
three menin red coats bore the palanquin 
upon their shoulders and departed. 
All the money that Dearsley Sahib 
had taken from us was in the cushions 
of that palanquin. Therefore they 
stole it. Thousands of rupees were 
there—all our money. It was our 
bank-box, to fill which we cheerfully 
contributed to Dearsley Sahib three- 
sevenths of our monthly wage. Why 
does the white man look upon us with 
the eye of disfavour? Before God, 
there was a palanquin, and now there 
is no palanquin ; and if they send the 
police here to make inquisition, we can 
only say that there never has been any 
palanquin. Why should a palanquin 
be near these works? We are poor 
men, and we know nothing.” 
Such is the simplest version of the 
simplest story connected with the 
descent upon Dearsley. From the 
lips of the coolies I received it. 
Dearsley himself was in no condition 
to say anything, and Mulvaney pre- 
served a massive silence, broken only 
by the occasional licking of the lips. 
He had seen a fight so gorgeous that 
even his power of speech was taken 
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from him. I respected that reserve 
until, three days after the affair, I dis- 
covered in a disused stable in my 
quarters a palanquin of unchastened 
splendour—evidently in past days the 
litter of a queen. The pole whereby 
it swung between the ‘shoulders of 
the bearers was rich with the painted 
papier-maché of Cashmere. Theshoulder- 
pads were of yellow silk. The panels 
of the litter itself were ablaze with the 
loves of all the gods and goddesses of 
the Hindu Pantheon—lacquer on cedar. 
The cedar sliding doors were fitted 
with hasps of translucent Jaipurenamel 
and ran in grooves shod with silver. 
The cushions were of brocaded Delhi 
silk, and the curtains which once hid 
any glimpse of the beauty of the 
king’s palace were stiff with gold. 
Closer investigation showed that the 
entire fabric was everywhere rubbed 
and discoloured by time and wear ; but 
even thus it was sufficiently gorgeous 
to deserve housing on the threshold of 
a royal zenana. I found no fault with 
it, except that it was in my stable. 
Then, trying to lift it by the silver- 
shod shoulder-pole, I laughed. The 
road from Dearsley’s pay-shed to the 
cantonment was a narrow and uneven 
one, and, traversed by three very in- 
experienced palanquin-bearers, one of 
whom was sorely battered about the 
head, must have been a path of tor- 
ment. Still I did not quite recognize 
the right of the three musketeers to 
turn me into a “fence” for stolen 
property. 

“T’m askin’ you to warehouse ut,” 
said Mulvaney when he was brought 
to consider the question. ‘“There’s no 
steal in ut. Dearsley tould us we cud 
have ut if we fought. Jock fought-— 
an’, oh sorr, when the throuble was at 
uts finest an’ Jock was bleedin’ like 
a stuck pig, an’ little Orth’ris was 
shquealin’ on one leg chewin’ big bites 
out av Dearsley’s watch, I wud ha’ 
given my place at the fight to have 
had you see wan round. He tuk 
Jock, as I suspicioned he would, an’ 
Jock was deceptive. Nine roun’s they 
were even matched, an’ at the tenth— 
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About that palanquin now. There’s 
not the least throuble in the world, or 
we wud not ha’ brought ut here. You 
will ondherstand that the Queen—God 
bless her!—does not reckon for a 
privit soldier to kape elephints an’ 
palanquins an’ sich in barricks. Afther 
we had dhragged ut down from Dears- 
ley’s through that cruel scrub that 
near broke Orth’ris’s heart, we set ut 
in the ravine for a night; an’ a thief 
av a porcupine an’ a civet-cat av a 
jackal roosted in ut, as well we knew 
in the mornin’. I put ut to you sorr, 
is an elegant palanquin, fit for the 
princess, the natural abidin’ place av 
all the vermin in cantonmints? We 
brought ut to you, afther dhark, and 
put ut in your shtable. Do not let 
your conscience prick. Think av the 
rejoicin’ men in the pay-shed yonder— 
lookin’ at Dearsley wid his headtied 
up in a towel—an’ well knowin’ that 
they can dhraw their pay ivry month 
widout stoppages for riffles. Indirectly, 
sorr, you have rescued from an on- 
principled son av a night-hawk the 
peasanthry av a numerous village. An’ 
besides, will I let that sedan-chair rot 
on our hands? NotI. ‘Tis not every 
day a piece av pure joolry comes into 
the market. There’s not a king widin 
these forty miles ”—he waved his hand 
round the dusty horizon—‘“not a king 
wud not be glad to buy ut. Some day 
meself, whin I have leisure, I'll take 
ut up along the road an’ dishpose av 
ut.” 

“How?” said I, for I knew the 
man was capable of anything. 

**Get into ut, av coorse, and keep 
wan eye open through the curtains. 
Whin | see a likely man av the native 
persuasion, I will descind blushin’ 
from my canopy and say: ‘Buy a 
palanquin, ye black scutt?’ I will 
have to hire four men to carry me 
first, though ; and that’s impossible 
till next pay-day.” 

Curiously enough, Learoyd, who had 
fought for the prize, and in the win- 
ning secured the highest pleasure life 
had to offer him, was altogether dis- 
posed to undervalue it, while Urtnens 
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openly said it would be better to break 
the thing up. Dearsley, he argued, 
might be a many-sided man, capable, 
despite his magnificent fighting quali- 
ties, of setting in motion the machinery 
of the civil law—a thing much abhorred 
by the soldier. Under any circum- 
stances their fun had come and passed ; 
the next pay-day was close at hand, 
when there would be beer for all. 
Wherefore longer conserve the painted 
palanquin ? 

“A first-class rifle-shot an’ a good 
little man av your inches you are,” 
said Mulvaney. “ But you niver had 
a head worth a soft-boiled egg. ‘Tis 
me has to lie awake av nights 
schamin’ an’ plottin’ for the three av 
us. Orth’ris, me son, ’tis no matther 
av a few gallons av beer—no, nor 
twenty gallons—but tubs an’ vats an’ 
firkins in that sedan-chair. Who ut 
was, an’ what ut was, an’ how ut got 
there, we do not know; but I know in 
my bones that you an’ me an’ Jock 
wid his sprained thumb will get a for- 
tune thereby. Lave me alone, an’ let 
me think.” 

Meantime the palanquin stayed in 
my stall, the key of which was in 
Mulvaney’s hands. 

Pay-day came, and with it beer. It 
was not in experience to hope that Mul- 
vaney, dried by four week’s drought, 
would avoid excess. Next morning 
he and the palanquin had disappeared. 
He had taken the precaution of getting 
three days’ leave “to see a friend on 
the railway”, and the colonel, well 
knowing that the seasonal outburst 
was near, and hoping it would spend 
its force beyond the limits of his juris- 
diction, cheerfully gave him all he de- 
manded. At this point his history, as 
recorded in the mess-room, stopped. 

Ortheris carried it not much further. 
“No, ’e wasn’t drunk,” said the little 
man loyally, “ the liquor was no more 
than feelin’ its way round inside of ’im; 
but ’e wentan’ filled that ’ole bloomin’ 
valanquin with bottles ‘fore ’e went 
off. He’s gone an’ ’ired six men to 
carry ’im, an’ I ’ad to ’elp ’im into ’is 
nupshal couch, ‘cause ’e wouldn’t ’ear 
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reason, ’E’s gone off in ’is shirt an’ 
trousies, swearin’ tremenjus—gone 
down the road in the palanquin, wavin’ 
‘is legs out o’ windy.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ but where?” 

“ Now you arx me a question. *E 
said ’e was goin’ to sell that palanquin, 
but from observations what happened 
when I was stuffin’ ‘im through the 
door, I fancy ’e’s gone to the new em- 
bankment to mock at Dearsley. Soon 
as Jock’s off duty I’m goin’ there to 
see if ’e’s safe—not Mulvaney, but 
t‘other man, My saints, but I pity 
‘im as ‘elps Terence out o’ the palan- 
quin when ’e’s once fair drunk !” 

“He'll come back without harm,” 
I said. 

“’Corse ’e will. On’y question is, 
what'll ’e be doin’ on the road. Kill- 
ing Dearsley, like as not. ’E shouldn't 
’a gone without Jock or me.” 

Reinforced by Learoyd, Ortheris 
sought the foreman of the coolie-gang. 
Dearsley’s head was still embellished 
with towels. Mulvaney, drunk or 
sober, would have struck no man in 
that condition, and Dearsley indig- 
nantly denied that he would have taken 
advantage of the intoxicated brave. 

“T had my pick o’ you two,” he ex- 
plained to Learoyd, “‘and you got my 
palanquin—not before I'd made my 
profit on it. Why'd I do harm when 
everything’s settled? Your man did 
come here—drunk as Davy’s sow on a 
frosty night—came a-purpose to mock 
me—stuck his head out of the door 
an’ called me a crucified hodman. I 
made him drunker, an’ sent him along. 
But I never touched him.” 

To these things Learoyd, slow to 
perceive the evidences of sincerity, 
answered only, “ If owt comes to Mul- 
vaaney ‘long o’ you, I'll gripple you, 
clouts or no clouts on your ugly head, 
an’ I’ll draw t’ throat twistyways, man. 
See there now.” 

The embassy removed itself, and 
Dearsley, the battered, laughed alone 
over his supper that evening. 

Three days passed—: fourth and a 
fifth. The week drew to a close and 
Mulvaney did not return. He, his 
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royal palanquin, and his six attendants 
had vanished into air. A very large 
and very tipsy soldier, his feet 
sticking out of the litter of a reigning 
princess, is not a thing to travel along 
the ways without comment. Yet no 
man of all the country round had seen 
any such wonder. He was, and he 
was not; and Learoyd suggested the 
immediate smashment of Dearsley as 
a sacrifice to his ghost. Ortheris in- 
sisted that all was well, and in the 
light of past experience his hopes 
seemed reasonable. 

“When Mulvaney goes up the road,” 
said he, ‘’e’s like to go a very long 
ways up, specially when ’e’s so blue 
drunk as ’e is now. But what gits 
me is ‘is not bein’ ’eard of pullin’ 
wool off the niggers somewheres about. 
That don’t look good. The drink 
must ha’ died out in ’im by this, un- 
less ’e’s broke a bank, an’ then— 
Why don’t ’e come back? ’E didn’t 
ought to ha’ gone off without us.” 

Even Ortheris’s heart sank at the end 
of the seventh day, for half the regi- 
ment were out scouring the country- 
side, and Learoyd had been forced to 
fight two men who hinted openly that 
Mulvaney had deserted. To do him 
justice, the colonel laughed at the 
notion, even when it was put forward 
by his much-trusted adjutant. 

“ Mulvaney would as soon think of 
deserting as you would,” said he. “ No; 
he’s either fallen into a mischief among 
the villagers—and yet that isn’t likely, 
for he’d blarney himself out of the 
Pit ; or else he is engaged on urgent 
private affairs—some stupendous devil- 
ment that we shall hear of at mess 
after it has been the round of the 
barrack-rooms. The worst of it is that 
I shall have to give him twenty-eight 
days’ confinement at least for being 
absent without leave, just when I most 
want him to lick the new batch of 
recruits into shape. I never knew a 
man who could put a polish on young 
soldiers as quickly as Mulvaney can. 
How does he do it?” 

“With blarney and the buckle-end 
of a belt, sir,” said the adjutant. “ He 
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is worth a couple of non-commissioned 
officers when we are dealing with an 
Trish draft, and the London lads seem 
to adore him. The worst of it is that 
if he goes to the cells the other two 
are neither to hold nor to bind till he 
comes out again. I believe Ortheris 
preaches mutiny on those occasions, 
and I know that the mere presence of 
Learoyd mourning for Mulvaney kills 
all the cheerfulness of his room. The 
sergeants tell me that he allows no 
man to laugh when he feels unhappy. 
They are a queer gang.” 

“ For all that, I wish we had a few 
more of them. I like a well-conducted 
regiment, but these pasty-faced, shifty- 
eyed, mealy-mouthed young slouchers 
from the depot worry me sometimes 
with their offensive virtue. They don’t 
seem to have backbone enough to do 
anything but play cards and prowl 
round the married quarters. I believe 
I'd forgive that old villain on the spot 
if he turned up with any sort of expla- 
nation that I could in decency accept.” 

“Not likely to be much difficulty 
about that, sir,” said the adjutant. 
“ Mulvaney’s explanations are only one 
degree less wonderful than his _per- 
formances, They say that when he 
was in the Black Tyrone, before he 
came to us, he was discovered on the 
banks of the Liffey trying to sell his 
colonel’s charger to a Donegal dealer 
as a perfect lady’s hack. Shackbolt 
commanded the Tyrone then.” 

“ Shackbolt must have had apoplexy 
at the thought of his ramping war- 
horses answering to that description. 
He used to buy unbacked devils, and 
tame them by some pet theory of 
starvation. What did Mulvaney say ?” 

“That he was a member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, anxious to ‘ sell the poor 
baste where he would get something 
to fill out his dimples.’ Shackbolt 


laughed, but I fancy that was why 
Mulvaney exchanged to ours.” 

“T wish he were back,” said the 
colonel; “for I like him and believe 
he likes me.” 

That evening, to cheer our souls, 
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Learoyd, Ortheris, and I went into the 
waste to smoke out a porcupine. All 
the dogs attended, but even their 
clamour—and they began to discuss 
the shortcomings of porcupines before 
they left cantonments—could not take 
us out of ourselves. A large, low 
moon turned the tops of the plume 
grass to silver, and the stunted camel- 
thorn bushes and sour tamarisks into 
the likenesses of trooping devils. 
The smell of the sun had not left the 
earth, and little aimless winds blowing 
across the rose gardens to the south- 
ward, brought the scent of dried roses 
and water. Our fire once started, and 
the dogs craftily disposed to wait the 
dash of the porcupine, we climbed to 
the top of a rain-scarred hillock of 
earth, and looked across the scrub 
seamed with cattle paths, white with 
the long grass, and dotted with spots 
of level pond-bottom, where the snipe 
would gather in winter. 

“This,” said Ortheris, with a sigh, 
as he took in the unkempt desolation 
of it all, “this is sanguinary. This is 
unusual sanguinary. Sort oe’ mad 
country. Like a grate when the fire’s 
put out by the sun.” He shaded his 
eyes against the moonlight. ‘“ An’ 
there’s a loony dancin’ in the middle 
of it all. Quite right. I'd dance too 
if I wasn’t so downheart.” 

There pranced a Portent in the face 
of the moon—a huge and ragged spirit 
of the waste, that flapped its wings 
from afar. It had risen out of the 
earth ; it was coming towards us, and 
its outline was never twice the same. 
The toga, table-cloth, or dressing-gown, 
whatever the creature wore, took a 
hundred shapes. Once it stopped on a 
neighbouring mound and flung all its 
legs and arms to the winds. 

“ My, but that scarecrow ’as got ’em 
bad!” said Ortheris, “Seems like if ’e 
comes any furder we'll ’ave to argify 
with ’im.” 

Learoyd raised himself from the 
dirt as a bull clears his flanks of the 
wallow. And as a bull bellows, so he, 
after a short minute at gaze, gave 
tongue to the stars, 
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“Mutvaaney! Mutyaaney! A hoo!” 

Then we yelled all together, and 
the figure dipped into the hollow, till, 
with a crash of rending grass, the lost 
one strode up to the light of the fire, 
and disappeared to the waist in a wave 
of joyous dogs. Then Learoyd and 
Ortheris gave greeting, bass and fal- 
setto together, both swallowing a lump 
in the throat. 

“ You damned fool!” said they, and 
severally pounded him with their fists. 

“Go easy!” he answered, wrapping 
a huge arm round each. “I would 
have you to know that I am a god, to 
be treated as such—tho’, by my faith, 
I fancy I’ve got to go to the guard- 
room just like a privit soldier.” 

The latter part of the sentence de- 
stroyed the suspicions raised by the 
former. Any one would have been 
justified in regarding Mulvaney as 
mad. He was hatless and shoeless, 
and his shirt and trousers were drop- 
ping off him. But he wore one won- 
drous garment—a gigantic cloak that 
fell from collar-bone to heel—of pale 
pink silk, wrought all over in cun- 
ningest needlework of hands long since 
dead, with the loves of the Hindu 
gods. The monstrous figures leaped 
in and out of the light of the fire as 
he settled the folds round him. 

Ortheris handled the stuff respect- 
fully for a moment while I was trying 
to remember where I had seen it be- 
fore. Then he screamed, “ What ’ave 
you done with the palanquin? You're 
wearin’ the linin’.” 

“T am,” said the Irishman, “ an’ 
by the same token the ‘broidery is 
scrapin’ my hide off. I've lived in 
this sumpshus counterpane for four 
days. Me son, I begin to ondherstand 
why the naygur isno use. Widout me 
boots, an’ me trousies like an open- 
work stocking on a gyurl’s leg at a 
dance, I begin to feel like a naygur- 
man—all fearful an’ timoreous. Give 
me a pipe an’ I'll tell on.” 

He lit a pipe, resumed his grip of 
his two friends, and rocked to and fro 
in a gale of laughter. 

* Mulvaney,” said Ortheris sternly, 
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“taint no time for laughin’. You've 
given Jock an’ me more trouble than 
you're worth. You ’ave been absent 
without leave and you'll go into cells 
for that ; an’ you ’ave come back dis- 
gustin’ly dressed an’ most improper 
in the linin’ o’ that bloomin’ palan- 
quin. Instid of which you laugh. 
An’ we thought you was dead all the 
time.” 

“ Bhoys,” said the culprit still shak- 
ing gently, ““whin I’ve done my tale 
you may cry if you like, an’ little 
Orth’ris here can thrample my inside 
out. Ha’ done an’ listen. My per- 
forminces have been stupenjus: my 
luck has been the blessed luck av the 
British Army—an’ there’s no betther 
than that. I went out dhrunk an’ 
dhrinkin’ in the palanquin, and I 
have come back a pink god. Did any 
of you go to Dearsley afther my time 
was up! He was at the bottom of 
ut all.” 

“Ah said so,” murmured Learoyd. 
“To-morrow ah’ll smash t’ face in 
upou his heead.” 

“Ye will not. Dearsley’s a jool 
av aman. Afther Ortheris had put 
me into the palanquin an’ the six 
bearer-men were gruntin’ down the 
road, I tuk thought to mock Dearsley 
for that fight. So I tould thim, ‘Go 
to the embankmint,’ and there, bein’ 
most amazin’ full, I shtuck my head 
out av the concern an’ passed compli- 
ments wid Dearsley. I must ha’ mis- 
called him outrageous, for whin I am 
that way the power av the tongue comes 
on me. I can bare remimber tellin’ 
him that his mouth opened endways 
like the mouth av a skate, which was 
thrue afther Learoyd had handled ut ; 
an’ I clear remimber his takin’ no man- 
ner nor matter av offence, but givin’ 
me a big dhrink of beer. “I'was the 
beer did the thrick, for I crawled back 
into the palanquin, steppin’ on me 
right ear wid me left foot, an’ 
thin I slept like the dead. Wanst 
I half-roused, an’ begad the noise 
in my head was _ tremenjus — 
roarin’ and rattlin’ an’ poundin’, such 
as was quite new tome. ‘ Mother av 
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Mercy,’ thinks I, ‘ phwat a concertina 
I will have on my shoulders whin I 
wake!’ An’ wid that I curls mysilf 
up to sleep before ut should get hould 
on me. Bhoys, that noise was not 
dhrink, ’twas vne rattle av a thrain!” 

There followed an impressive pause. 

“ Yes, he had put me on a thrain— 
put me, palanquin an’ all, an’ six 
black assassins av his own coolies that 
was in his nefarious confidence, on the 
flat av a ballast-thruck, and we were 
rowlin’ an’ bowlin’ along to Benares. 
Glory be that I did not wake up thin 
an’ introjuce myself to the coolies. 
As I was sayin’, I slept for the betther 
part av a day an’ a night. But re- 
mimber you, that that man Dearsley 
had packed me off on wan av his 
material-thrains to Benares, all for to 
make me over-stay my leave an’ get 
me into the cells.” 

The explanation was an eminently 
rational one. Benares was at least 
ten hours by rail from the canton- 
ments, and nothing in the world could 
have saved Mulvaney from arrest as 
a deserter had he appeared there in 
the apparel of his orgies. Dearsley 
had not forgotten to take revenge. 
Learoyd, drawing back a little, began 
to place soft blows over selected por- 
tions of Mulvaney’s body. His thoughts 
were away on the embankment, and 
they meditated evil for Dearsley. 
Mulvaney continued— 

‘‘Whin I was full awake the palan- 
quin was set down in a street, I 
suspicioned, for I cud hear people 
passin’ and talkin’. But I knew well 
I was far from home. There is a 
queer smell upon our cantonments--- 
smell av dried earth and brick-kilns wid 
whiffs av a cavalry stable-litter. This 
place smelt marigold flowers an’ bad 
water, an’ wanst somethin’ alive came 
an’ blew heavy with his muzzle at the 
chink av the shutter. ‘It’s in a vil- 
lage I am,’ thinks J to myself, ‘an’ 
the parochial buffalo is investigatin’ 
the palanquin.’ But anyways I had 


no desire to move. Only lie still whin 
you’re in foreign parts an’ the standin’ 
luck av the British Army will carry 

















ye through. That is an epigram. I 
made ut. 

“Thin a lot av whishperin’ divils 
surrounded the palanquin. ‘Take ut 
up,’ says wan man. ‘ But who'll pay 
us?’ say another. ‘The Maharanee’s 
minister, av coorse,’ sez the man, 
‘Oho !’ ses I to myself, ‘I’m a quane 
in me own right, wid a minister to 
pay me expenses. I'll be an emperor 
if I lie still long enough. But this is 
no village I’ve struck.’ I lay quiet, 
but I gummed me right eye to a crack 
av the shutters, an’ I saw that the 
whole street was crammed wid palan- 
quins an’ horses an’ a sprinklin’ av 
naked priests, all yellow powder an’ 
tigers’ tails. But I may tell you, 
Orth’ris, an’ you, Learoyd, that av 
all the palanquins ours was the most 
imperial an’ magnificent. Now a 
palanquin means a native lady all the 
world over, except whin a soldier av 
the Quane happens to be takin’ a ride. 
‘Women an’ priests!’ sez I. ‘ Your 
father’s son is in the right pew this 
time, Terence. There will be pro- 
ceedin’s,’ Six black divils in pink 
muslin tuk up the palanquin, an’ oh! 
but the rowlin’ an’ the rockin’ 
made me sick. Thin we got fair 
jammed among the palanquins — 
not more than fifty av them—an’ 
we grated an’ bumped like Queens- 
town potato-smacks in a runnin’ tide. 
I cud hear the women gigglin’ and 
squirkin’ in their palanquins, but mine 
was the royal equipage. They made 
way for ut, an’, begad, the pink muslin 
men o’ mine were howlin’, ‘ Room for 
the Maharanee av Gokral-Seetarun.’ 
Do you know aught av the lady, 
sorr ?”’ 

“Yes,” said I, “She is a very es- 
timable old queen of the Central Indian 
States, and they say she is fat. How 
on earth could she go to Benares 
without all the city knowing her 
palanquin ?” 

“'Twas the eternal foolishness av 
the naygur-man. They saw the palan- 
quin lying loneful an’ forlornsome, an’ 
the beauty av ut, after Dearsley’s 
men had dhropped ut, and gone 
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away, an’ they gave ut the best 
name that occurred to thim. Quite 
right too. For aught we know the 
ould lady was thravellin’ incog—like 
me. I'm glad to hear she’s fat. 
I was no light weight myself, an’ my 
men were mortial anxious to dhrop 
me under a great big archway pro- 
miscuously ornamented wid the most 
improper carvin’s an’ cuttin’s I iver 
saw. Begad! they made me blush— 
like a—like a maharanee.” 

“The temple of Prithi-Devi,” I mur- 
mured, remembering the monstrous 
horrors of that sculptured archway at 
Benares. 

“ Pretty Devilskins, savin’ your pre- 
sence, sorr. There was nothin’ pretty 
about ut, except me! ‘Twas all half 
dhark, an’ whin the coolies left they 
shut a big black gate behind av us, 
an’ half a company av fat yellow 
priests began pully-haulin’ the palan- 
quins into a dharker place yet—a big 
stone hall full av pillars, an’ gods, an’ 
incense, an’ all manner av similar 
thruck. The gate disconcerted me, 
for I perceived I wud have to go for- 
ward to get out, my retreat bein’ cut off. 
By the same token a good priest makes 
a bad palanquin-coolie, Begad! they 
nearly turned me inside out draggin’ the 
palanquin to the temple. Now the dis- 
posishin av the forces inside was this 
way. The Maharanee av Gokral-Seeta- 
run—that was me—lay by the favour 
av Providence on the far left flank be- 
hind the dhark ava pillar carved with 
elephints’ heads. The remainder av 
the palanquins was in a big half circle 
facing in to the biggest, fattest,an’ most 
amazin’ she-god that iver I dreamed 
av. Her head ran up into the black 
above us, an’ her feet stuck out in the 
light av a little fire av melted butter 
that a priest was feedin’ out av a 
butter-dish. Thin a man began to 
sing an’ play on somethin’ back in the 
dhark, an’ ‘twas a queer song. Ut 
made my hair lift on the back av my 
neck. Thin the doors av all the palan- 
quins slid back, an’ the women bundled 
out. I saw what I'll never see again. 
’Twas more glorious than thransforma- 
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tions at a pantomime, for they was in 
pink an’ blue an’ silver an’ red an’ 
grass-green, wid dimonds an’ imralds 
an’ great red rubies all over thim. 
But that was the least part av the 
glory. O bhoys, they were more lovely 
than the like av any loveliness in 
hiven ; ay, their little bare feet were 
better than the white hands av a 
lord’s lady, an’ their mouths were like 
puckered roses, an’ their eyes were 
bigger an’ dharker than the eyes av 
any livin’ women I’ve seen. Ye may 
laugh, but I’m speakin’ truth. I 
never saw the like, an’ never I will 
again.” 

“Seeing that in all probability you 
were watching the wives and daugh- 
ters of most of the kings of India, the 
chances are that you won't,’ I said, 
for it was dawning on me that Mul- 
vaney had stumbled upon a big queens’ 
praying at Benares. 

“T niver will,” he said, mournfully. 
“That sight doesn’t come twist to any 
man. It made me ashamed to watch. 
A fat priest knocked at my door. I 
didn’t think he’d have the insolince 
to disturb the Maharanee av Gokral- 
Seetarun, so I lay still. ‘The old cow’s 
asleep,’ sez he to another. ‘ Let her be,’ 
sez that. ‘Iwill be long before she 
has a calf!’ I might ha’ known before 
he spoke that all a woman prays for 
in Injia—an’ for matter o’ that in 
England too—is childher. That 
made me more sorry I’d come, me 
bein’, as you well know, a childless 
man.” 

He was silent for a moment think- 
ing of his little son, dead many years 
ago. 

“They prayed, an’ the butter-fires 
blazed up an’ the incense turned every- 
thing blue, an’ between that an’ the 
fires the women looked as tho’ they 
were all ablaze an’ twinklin’. They 
took hold av the she-god’s knees, they 
cried out an’ they threw themselves 
about, an’ that world-without-end- 
amen music was dhrivin’ thim mad. 
Mother av Hiven! how they cried, an’ 
the ould she-god grinnin’ above thim 
all so scornful! The dhrink was 


dyin’ out in me fast, an’ I was think- 
in’ harder than the thoughts wud go 
through my head—thinkin’ how to get 
out an’ all manner of nonsense as well. 
The women were rockin’ in rows, their 
di’mond belts clickin’, an’ the tears 
runnin’ out betune their hands, an’ 
the lights were goin’ lowerand dharker. 
Thin there was a blaze like lightnin’ 
from the roof, an’ that showed me the 
inside av the palanquin, an’ at the end 
where my foot was, stood the livin’ spit 
an’ image o’ myself worked on the 
linin.’ This man here, it was.” 

He hunted in the folds of his pink 
cloak, ran a hand under one, and thrust 
into the fire-light a foot-long em- 
broidered presentment of the great 
god Krishna, playing on a flute. The 
heavy jowl, the staring eye, and the 
blue-black moustache of the god made 
up a far-off resemblance to Mulvaney. 

“The blaze was gone in a wink, but 
the whole schame came to me thin. I 
believe I was mad too. I slid the 
off-shutter open an’ rowled out into 
the dhark behind the elephint-head 
pillar, tucked up my trowsies to my 
knees, slipped off my boots an’ tuk a 
general hould av all the pink linin’ av 
the palanquin. Glory be, ut ripped 
out like a woman’s dhriss when you 
tread on ut at a sergeants’ ball, an’ a 
bottle came with ut. I tuk the bottle 
an’ the next minut I was out av the 
dhark av the pillar, the pink linin’ 
wrapped round me most graceful, the 
music thunderin’ like kettledrums, an’ 
a could draft blowin’ round my bare 
legs. By this hand that did ut, I was 
Krishna tootlin’ on the flute—the god 
that the rig’mental chaplain talks 
about. A sweet sight I must ha’ 
looked. I knew my eyes were big, 
and my face was wax-white, an’ at the 
worst I must ha’ looked like a 
ghost. But they took me for the 
livin’ god. The music stopped, and 
the women were dead dumb an’ I 
crooked my legs like a shepherd on a 
china basin, an’ I did the ghost-waggle 
with my feet as I had done ut at the 
rig’mental theatre many times, an’ | 
slid acrost the width av that temple 
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in front av the she-god tootlin’ on the 
beer bottle.” 

“Wot did you toot?” demanded 
Ortheris the practical. 

“Me? Oh!” Mulvaney sprang up, 
suiting the action to the word, and 
sliding gravely in front of us, a 
dilapidated but imposing deity in the 
half light. “I sang— 


“¢ Only say 
You'll be Mrs, Brallaghan. 
Don’t say nay, 
Charmin’ Judy Callaghan.’ 


I didn’t know me own voice when I 
sang. An’ oh! ’twas pitiful to see the 
women. The darlin’s were down on 
their faces. Whin I passed the last 
wan I cud see her poor little fingers 
workin’ one in another as if she 
wanted to touch my feet. So I dhrew 
the tail av this pink overcoat over her 
head for the greater honour, an’ I slid 
into the dhark on the other side av the 
temple, and fetched up in the arms av 
a big fat priest. All I wanted was to 
get away clear, So I tuk him by his 
greasy throat an’ shut the speech out 
avhim. ‘Out!’ sez I. ‘ Which way, 
ye fat heathen?’ ‘Oh!’ sez he. ‘Man’ 
sez I. ‘White man, soldier man, 
common soldier man. Where in the 
name av confusion is the back door ?’ 
The women inthe temple were still on 
their faces an’ a young priest was 
holdin’ out his arms above their heads. 

“<«This way,’ sez my fat friend, 
duckin’ behind a big bull-god an’ 
divin’ into a passage. Thin I remim- 
bered that I must ha’ made the miracu- 
lous reputation av that temple for the 
next fifty years. ‘ Not so fast,’ I sez, an’ 
T held out both my hands wid a wink, 
That ould thief smiled like a father. 
I tuk him by the back av the neck 
in case he should be wishful to put a 
knife into me unbeknowst, an’ I ran 
him up an’ down the passage twice to 
collect his sensibilities! ‘Be quiet,’ 
sez he, in English! ‘Now you talk 
sense,’ I sez. ‘EF what'll you give me 
for the use av that most iligant 
palanquin I have no time to take 
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away ? ‘Don’t tell,’ sez he. ‘Is ut 
like?’ sez I. ‘But ye might give me 
my railway fare. I’m far from my 
home an’ I’ve done you a service.’ 
Bhoys ’tis a good thing to be a priest. 
The ould man niver throubled himself 
to dhraw from a bank. As I will 
prove to you subsequint, he philan- 
dered all round the slack av his 
clothes an’ began dribblin’ ten-rupee 
notes, old gold mohurs, and rupees 
into my hand till I could hould no 
more.” 

“ Youlie!” said Ortheris. “ You're 
mad or sunstrook. A native don’t 
give coin unless you cut it out o’ ’im. 
Tain’t nature.” 

“Then my lie an’ my sunstroke is 
concealed under that lump av sod 
yonder,” retorted Mulvaney unruffied, 
nodding across the scrub. ‘ An’ there’s 
a dale more in nature than your 
squidgy little legs have iver taken 
you to, Orth’ris, me son, Four hundred 
an’ thirty-four rupees by my reckonin’, 
an’ a big fat gold necklace that I took 
from him as a remimbrancer, was our 
share in that business.” 

“ An’ ’e give it you for love?” said 
Ortheris. 

“We were alone in that passage. 
Maybe I was a trifle too pressin’, but 
considher fwhat I had done for the 
good av the temple and the iverlastin’ 
joy av those women. ‘T'was cheap at 
the price. I wud ha’ taken more if 
I cud ha’ found ut. I turned the ould 
man upside down at the last, but he 
was milked dhry. Thin he opened a 
door in another passage an’ I found 
mysilf up to my knees in Benares 
river-water, an’ bad smellin’ ut is. 
More by token I had come out on the 
river-line close to the burnin’ ghat 
and contagious to a cracklin’ corpse. 
This was in the heart av the night, for I 
had been four hours in the temple. 
There was a crowd av boats tied up, so 
I tuk wan an’ wint across the river. 
Thin, I came home acrost country lyin’ 
up by day.” 

“ How on earth did you manage?” 
I said. 
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“ How did Sir Frederick Roberts 
get from Cabul to Candahar? He 
marched an’ he niver tould how near 
he was to breakin’ down. That’s why 
he is fwhat he is. An’ now—” Mul- 
vaney yawned portentously. “Now 
I will go an’ give myself up for absince 
widout leave. It’s eight an’ twenty 
days an’ the rough end of the colonel’s 
tongue in orderly room, any way you 
look at ut. But ’tis cheap at the 
price.” 

“Mulvaney,” said I softly. “If 
there happens to be any sort of excuse 
that the colonel can in any way accept, 
I have a notion that you'll get nothing 
more than the dressing-down. The 
new recruits are in, and—” 

‘““Not a word more, sorr. Is ut ex- 
cuses the ould man wants? ‘Tis not 
my way, but he shall have thim. I'll 
tell him I was engaged in financial 
operations connected wid a church,” 
and he flapped his way to canton- 
ments and the cells, singing lustily : 





***So they sent a corp’ril’s file, 
And they put me in the gyard-room 
For conduck unbecomin’ of a soldier.’ ” 


And when he was lost in the haze of 
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the moonlight we could hear the 
refrain— 
“¢Bang upon the big drum, bash upon the 
cymbals, 
As we go marchin’ along, boys oh ! 
For although in this campaign 
There’s no whiskey nor champagne, 

We'll keep our spirits goin’ with a song, 

boys !’” 

Therewith he surrendered himself to 
the joyful and almost weeping guard, 
and was made much of by his fellows. 
But to the colonel he said that he 
had been smitten with sunstroke and 
had lain insensible on a villager’s cot 
for untold hours and between laughter 
and goodwill the affair was smoothed 
over, so that he could next day, teach 
the new recruits how to “Fear God, 
Honour the Queen, Shoot Straight and 
Keep Clean.” 

There is no further space to record 
the digging up of the spoils, or the 
triumphal visit of the three to Dears- 
ley, who feared for his life, but was 
most royally treated instead and under 
that influence told how the palan- 
quin had come into his possession. But 
that is another story. 


Rupyarp KIptine. 
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